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TRULAND provides diverse custom processing facilities. Included 
are high temperature, atmospheric and vacuum stills (continuous as 
well as batch type), autoclave reaction facilities, a Rodney Hunt 
“TURBA-FILM” Processor, stainless steel reactors and, our most 
recent addition, a column employing molecular sieves for separating 
and purifying 





Use Truland’s facilities and experience to upgrade and dispose of 
organic wastes and by-products economically. Our technical personnel 
will be pleased to review your processing and product needs and 
discuss with you a way in which we may help. Please inspect our 
facilities and meet with our personnel. 














Where to be 
sitting pretty 
in the 


MID-AMERICA 
MARKET 


When you store at Sag Junction 
Terminal, you’re sitting pretty in the 
most strategic marketing location 

in Mid-America. Just south of Chicago’s 
loop... with water, rail and 

expressway transportation 

right at your doorstep. 


There’s plenty. of dry and liquid storage 
capacity. And this year another 

million dollars has been invested by 
North American Car Corporation 

to expand dockage, pipeline, handling 
and storage facilities. 





Look into Sag Junction Terminal. 
You’ll find that storing here gives 
you maximum control of your 
marketing logistics...lower shipping 
and handling costs, better marketing 
flexibility and customer service. 


Write J. J. Connors, General Manager, 
Terminal Services Division or phone 
FInancial 6-0400. 


IF IT’S NEW IT'S 


‘Worth American Car Corporation - Now at 77 South Wacker D:ive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





EXPANDED 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 
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and Related 
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ALUMINUM ALKYLS and 
ALKYL ALUMINUM HALIDES 


Triethy! Aluminum 

Triethy! Aluminum —Diethyl 
Aluminum Hydride Mixtures 

Triisobuty! Aluminum 

Trimethy! Aluminum 


Diethyl Aluminum Chloride 

Ethy! Aluminum Dichloride 

Ethy! Aluminum Sesquichloride 
Methy! Aluminum Sesquichlioride 
Methy! Aluminum Sesquibromide 


Triethy!—Trimethy! Aluminum Mixtures 


Ethyl’s commercial production has been substantially 
increased to meet industry’s growing need for these 
versatile Alkyl Aluminum Compounds. 

They are being used effectively in catalysts for the 
polymerization of olefins. Certain Aluminum Alkyls also 


show definite promise as chemical intermediates and as 


pyrophoric fuels for military applications. 

Using advanced processes developed by Ethyl—these 
high quality materials are available in a wide range of 
containers sized to meet your individual requirements. 

We will be glad to forward complete information on 


these and other organo-metallic chemicals. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new york i7, N.Y. « TULSA * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO « ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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something new 
and different for 


BIG-VOLUME 
INT 
PRODUCTION 


Unique arrangement of Morehouse 
and Cowles equipment for 
DeSoto Chemical Coatings, Inc. — 


@ handles much larger single batches 

than possible by previous methods 
@ is easier to clean between batches 
@ saves valuable space 


@ produces end products of better 
quality and uniformity 


Here is another striking example of increased 
efficiency with Morehouse and Cowles equip- 
ment. This prominent manufacturer has just 
installed the units illustrated in its Berkeley 
plant. Performance is fully up to expectations. 


Location of Cowles Dissolver permits piping of 
material through floor to Morehouse Mill below. 
Space is conserved. Piping and accessories are 
kept at a minimum. 

While this setup is for paint production, similar 
ones are equally efficient for a wide variety of 
products, including chemicals, foods, inks, 
plastics and hundreds of similar ones requiring 
dispersion or particle size reduction. 


Whatever your requirements in such fields may 
be, Morehouse and Cowles equipment will pro- 
duce more, in less space, at less cost than any 
other units on the market. 


Let us prove it in your plant—at our risk! 


q Write us today about your problem. 
Wm, MOREHOUSE -COWLES, INC. 
1150 SAN FERNANDO ROAD 


LOS ANGELES 65, CALIF. 


Representatives in principal cities. 
= Convenient lease and time payment plans. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Who Pays the Piper? 


“NOTHING VENTURED, NOTHING GAINED” is an old 
saw reminding us that all progress entails risks. The truth of this asser- 
tion seems self-evident, but there are still those who won’t accept it. 

This is obvious from the adverse reaction to a recent speech by Du 
Pont’s David H. Dawson, who told a symposium in Washington that 
some risk in using chemical food additives ‘is not only justified but 
also necessary. . . . To eliminate risk completely is to forego progress 
[in meeting the world’s food needs].” He went on to describe the 
benefits accruing from the use of pesticides and additives in human foods 
and animal feeds, then lamented the fact that there has been so much 
emphasis lately on the dangers in the use of chemicals that even reason- 
able and well-informed people may lose sight of their values. He de- 
clared that the food and chemical industries “should not be concerned 
solely with the elimination of risk, but rather with a judgment of risk 
versus gain.” 

Chicago’s American, in an editorial, doesn’t agree: “It is a strange, 
unhealthy assumption that a chance of ‘progress’ justifies scientists in 
subjecting great numbers of unwitting people to a risk, even a minor 
risk, of being poisoned. . . . America must not be reduced to a nation 
of laboratory mice.” 

Now listen instead to Canada’s Process Weekly Newsletter: ‘Live 
polio vaccines are a bit further than just around the corner. . . 
U.S. authorities . . . have established regulations controlling production 
and testing so rigorous that they are almost prohibitive at this point. 
Hence, nobody in the U.S. is licensed to make these vaccines, and might 
not be for some time. Ottawa is expected to take a more relaxed and 
practical attitude toward these vaccines, and permit their production 
for mass use.” 

There’s a real dilemma here: either we stay safely in bed and ac- 
complish nothing, or cross a busy, dangerous street to get to work. We 
can’t have it both ways. 

We cast our lot with the venturesome, we know that hazards are 
involved, and we hope that nobody—and especially not we—gets peni- 
cillin rash, or contracts polio from vaccine. 

But what of the few who suffer for the good of the many? We 
come up against the old problem of product liability, to which there is 
no easy answer (CW Viewpoint, Sept. 24,60, p. 7). The sufferer cer- 
tainly shouldn’t suffer alone; he has a legitimate claim not only to 
sympathy but also to compensation. But with whose money? The manu- 
facturer operating conscientiously under standards promulgated by the 
Food & Drug Administration or other governmental bodies certainly 
should not be held liable when such standards are found wanting. No, 
it is the public that benefits, and it is the public that should pay through 
its agent, the federal government. 

This proposal does not, however, determine the optimum balance of 
risk and gain. If the government is to be held liable, then it is the 
government that must establish the balance. If the .recipe contains too 
little risk, progress will be slowed; if it contains too much, the public 
will become rightly alarmed. To achieve the proper balance we need 
the best judgment of responsible scientists—the kind of judgment 
achieved best under the auspices of a quasi-independent body relieved 
from the pressures either of demagogues or self-seekers. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Communications Commission 
might well serve as models for the type of agency needed. 
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HEYDEN 
Class of ’61: M.A. 


That’s Maleic Anhydride...Benzoic Acid...and Fumaric 
Acid. You can register right now for your production needs 
in 61. Heyden’s 24-million-pound maleic anhydride plant 
goes on stream soon...and orders are being taken for all 
these intermediates today. 

Heyden’s “M.A.” will be available both in the molten 
state and 25-gram briquettes combining the advantages 
of less dusting and less moisture-absorbing surface. 

Heyden’s “B.A.”—low costand 99% + assay—is welcome 


7 pity ~ 
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...B.A. ...and F.A., too! 


news for the coatings and resins industries. Available in 
bags and in 250 Ib. drums 

And Heyden’s “F.A.”? A new plant assures a plentiful 
supply of this fast-growing intermediate, and in tradi- 
tional Heyden quality. 

Heyden does not make resins but just provides the 
high-grade intermediates you need... plus the chemical 
experience of 50 years to help you use them to your best 
advantage. Write for complete technical data. 2723 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Heyden Newport Chemical Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 














LETTERS 


Xerox Costs 


To THE Epitor: We have all seen 
your comprehensive article on office 
copiers (Nov. 12, ’60, p. 31). Itisa 
fine story, and you are to be congrat- 
ulated for going to such extremes to 
give each copying process fair cover- 
age. 

However, .. . the table states that 
our cost per copy is 9¢, with extra 
copies costing less. This is entirely 
true for the dye transfer process of 
Eastman Kodak Co. whereby a new 
matrix must be made for each original 
and the cost is reduced as more copies 
are made from the same matrix. How- 
ever, it is misleading so far as the 
Xerox 914 is concerned. This copier 
rents for $95 a month and therefore, 
with a set price of 1# per copy for 
supplies included, total cost per copy 
is 9¢ only when the user makes less 
than 50 copies a day. This is con- 
sidered to be low-volume copying 
work. On the other hand, if a cus- 
tomer makes 150 copies a day (and 
many of our Xerox 914 users make 
several hundred a day) his total cost 
per copy including supplies is less than 
5% ¢. On very high-volume work that 
figure is reduced to 44% ¢. This is cer- 
tainly competitive with any other 
copier on the market. 

Your table also mentions that the 
Haloid Xerox copier is relatively slow 
. . . The 914 turns out eight copies 
a minute of the same or different 
originals, which makes it one of the 
fastest processes known. . . 

Davip J. CURTIN 
Assistant to the President 
Haloid Xerox Inc. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Men’s Fragrances 


To THE EpitTor; I have read with 
interest your excellent article on the 
fragrance industry (“Sweet Smelling 
Chemical Market,” Dec. 24, ’60, p. 
53). 

The recognition given to those who 
have done and are doing basic re- 
search in the fragrance field is gratify- 
ing, but I was disappointed at the cur- 
sory treatment given to the perfumers 
and to the men’s toiletries field. With- 
out the creative genius and scientific 
insight of the perfumers the fruits of 
those synthesizing the basic perfume 
materials would be lost. 


The growth during the last two 
decades of fragrant items for men has 
been phenomenal. Indeed, a closer 
analysis of sales figures (taking com- 
parable items) will show that almost 
equal amounts were spent last year for 
men’s and women’s fragrances. As 
your article notes, there are many 
competing men’s lines and since this 
segment of the industry has reached 
such heights in a relatively short time, 
I believe that it deserves greater em- 
phasis. 

As a regular reader of your pub- 
lication, I want to congratulate you 
on the interesting variety of subjects 
covered ... 

FRED C. THEILE 
Research Administrator 
Shulton, Inc. 

Clifton, N.J. 


MEETINGS 


Instrument Society of America, winter 
instrument-automation conference and 
exhibit, Sheraton Jefferson Hotel and 
Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Jan. 17-19. 


Plant maintenance and _ engineering 
show, International Ampitheatre, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 23-26. 


Society of Plastics Engineers, annual 
technical meeting, Shoreham and Park 
Sheraton hotels, Washington, D.C., Jan. 
24-27. 


Soap industry convention (soap, deter- 
gents, glycerin, fatty acids), Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Jan. 25- 
27. 


American Chemical Society south- 
eastern Texas section, fourth biennial 
symposium on hydrocarbon chemistry. 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, Jan. 
26-27. 


American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, committee week; topic: symposium 
on fire tests methods (Feb. 1), Nether- 
lands Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 3. 


National Assn. of Purchasing Agents. 
midwinter conference, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, Feb. 1-2. 


Industrial management and engineer- 
ing conference, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Feb. 2-3. 


Parenteral Drug Assn., Inc., Statler 
Hilton Hotel, New York City, Feb. 3. 


Society of the Plastics Industry, rein- 
forced-plastics division conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 7-9. 


Chemical Market Research Assn., 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 15-17. 








Hackney 


ee ee ee 








FOR COMPRESSED GASES 


Hackney pressurized transports for 
hauling compressed gases—single or 
multi-compartmented, insulated or 
non-insulated—make every load a pay 
load. See your Pressed Steel Tank rep- 
resentative for details. 






Pressed Steel G22” 
Tank Company wy, 
i 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products etch 
1448 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


Branch offices in principal cities 


COMPRESSED GAS CONTAINERS 
FROM 1 TO 30,000 GALLONS 
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Be sure of 
this sta 

to be sure of 
the standard 
you specify 





The TUBE-TURN trademark is more than a 
trade mark. It identifies a standard of per- 
formance and satisfaction. It has universal 
recognition and acceptance as a mark of known 
value. 

TUBE-TURN components for welded piping 
systems are the product of decades of pioneer- 
ing, of a wealth of experience without equal, 
of an investment in related research and engi- 
neering exceeding that made by all other such 
manufacturers combined. These are important 
considerations in this era of widespread deceit 
and subterfuge. 

Simply copying TUBE-TURN products is an 
obviously easy shortcut to look-alike substi- 
tutes. When such impostors sneak into jobs 
through the “‘or equal’ loophole in many 
specifications, however, it is impossible to be 
sure they meet TUBE-TURN standards. Only 
costly and time-consuming laboratory testing 
can prove it. And such testing, if undertaken, 
cannot be conclusive because the proper tests 
destroy the samples and there is never assur- 
ance of uniformity in any quantity delivered. 

The substitution of anything for genuine 
TUBE-TURN welding fittings and flanges is 
difficult to understand or justify. TUBE-TURN 


quality demands no premium. TUBE-TURN 
products are always priced competitively with 
truly comparable items. Any so-called “‘bar- 
gain’’ substitutes must be substandard in 
value! What “saving” can possibly justify the 
risk involved when a single failure may easily 
result in losses greater than the cost of the 
entire piping installation? 


Inferior Substitutes 
Can be Avoided! 


Specifications calling for TUBE-TURN products 
with the customary “or equal” wording need 
not be the open door to risk or trouble. Re- 
sponsible suppliers and contractors will not 
only serve you honestly and properly, they 
will be glad to provide proof of it. They will 
give you an affidavit that they have met your 
specifications to the letter...and they will 
identify and describe whatever substitutes they 
elected to supply within the “or equal” lati- 
tude allowed. This is a sensible procedure for 
everyone concerned. Write us today for a 
copy of Bulletin 1031-A 143 on this subject. 
TUBE TURNS, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


“TUBE-TURN” and “tt” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off$ 


TUBE TURNS 
Div EY joan. 























TUBE-TURN 





LIFESAVER For The 
Men Who Design Piping 


Tube Turns offers not only the 
most complete line of properly en- 
gineered welding fittings and flanges 
for utmost flexibility in planning 
any piping installation, but a wealth 
of technical data and able engineer- 
ing assistance without counterpart 
anywhere in the world. Standard- 
izing on TUBE-TURN piping com- 
ponents saves time and trouble. 


LIFESAVER For The 
Men Who Buy Piping 


The world’s most complete line of 
welding fittings and flanges, over 
12,000 regularly stocked TUBE- 
TURN items, permits every speci- 
fication to be met without com- 
promise or delay. A fully responsi- 
ble Tube Turns Distributor is as 
near as your telephone to give 
prompt delivery of all your needs 
from one source on a single order. 
Saves time, paperwork, multiple 
checking, piecemeal deliveries and 
the inevitable problems of divided 
responsibility. You save money 
when you standardize on TUBE- 
TURN piping components! 


LIFESAVER For The 
Men Who Install Piping 


Time is money in the assembly of 
a welding piping system. TUBE- 
TURN welding fittings and flanges 
do not require remanufacture or 
compromises . . . or the delays that 
result from rejections. They are 
uniform, precision-engineered for 
easy, time-saving installation. And 
you can put them in and forget them 
because they are dependable. TUBE- 
TURN piping components cost less 
because they save more in every 
way! 


TUBE-TURN Welding 
Fittings And Flanges Are 
Stocked By And Sold 
Exclusively Through 
Authorized Distributors. 


























Milling and calcining 
equipment used 
for all Celite grades. 
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For high-clarity filtration of most liquids —use this 


specially milled diatomite, Hyflo Super Cel. 


In diatomites, Johns-Manville precision processing works for you 








a 
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For filtration of larger suspended particles—Celite 545 
combines maximum clarity plus faster flow rates. 


Constant uniformity in every grade of Celite 





assures consistent results, less down-time 


Fer mineral filler use—Super Floss grade is 
made up of carefully sized fines air-floated 
off in the bag house. 


I; 
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Typical J-M bag 
house equipment. 





Ass THE MICROSCOPE SHOWS, each 
grade of Celite* diatomite has its 
own distinctive particle size dis- 
tribution. Yet no matter where or 
when purchased, each remains uni- 
form from bag to bag—your assur- 
ance of top production results with 
minimum down-time. 

Three examples of flux-calcined 
Celites are shown here. Hyflo® 
Super Cel is widely used for filtra- 
tion in many industries. It has just 
the right combination of coarse and 
fine particles to assure optimum 
clarity and flow rates. Celite 545, 
with a higher percentage of coarse 
particles, is used to achieve maxi- 
mum clarity and faster flow rates 
with liquids that have larger sus- 
pended particles. 


“Super Floss, one of several bag 


house grades, has fine particle size 
distribution. A white powder, it is 
processed within very narrow toler- 
ances (less than 1% retained on 
325 mesh). It is a popular filler in 
fine products such as silver polishes. 


Johhs-Manville can precision- 
produce so many different grades of 
Celite because it mines the material 
from the world’s largest and purest 
commercially available deposit. For 
assistance with specific filtration or 
mineral filler problems, talk to a 
nearby Celite engineer. Or write 
direct to Johns-Manville, Box 14, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


*Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade mark 
for its diatomaceous silica products. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 





water white resin 


Piccotex is a water white neutral thermoplastic hydrocarbon 
resin. A copolymer of styrene homologues, with excellent 
resistance to oxidation, water and alkali, Piccotex is hard 
and friable with complete solubility in low solvency petrole- 
um naphthas and aromatics. Available at 100°C and 120°C 
softening points, Piccotex is also offered in aromatic and 
odorless mineral spirits solutions of 50% solids. 


For free sample and literature use the coupon below. 


aay 


4 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Penna. 


p | Please send a free sample of PICCOTEX for trial. We would like to 
The trademark of quality } check it for the following use: 








PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION = Name 
: GLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA Company 


Address 
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GLC Anodes Are CUSTOM MADE 


for 


Hooker 
Chemical 
Corporation 





\ 
< 


Longer anode life, longer diaphragm life, 

reduced power consumption and reduced labor costs 
are the goals of the GLC program 

of technical exchanges between our engineers 

and those of our chlor-alkali customers. 


GLC anodes now in use are achieving 
greater records of performance than ever before. 





The Hooker Chior-Alkali Plant at Montague, Mich. 


And as a result of our continuing 

technical exchange program, GLC customers 
can look forward to still better 

anode performance in the future. 


Are your chlor-alkali operations 
experiencing the cost-saving advantages of GLC anodes, 
custom made to your special requirements? 


GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 





18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IN 
SOLVENTS 


Compare and see why! 


For many years American Mineral Spirits Company has had 
the distinction of being the sales leader in the petroleum 
solvents field. This is due to the fact that AMSCO offers 
industry the most complete line of petroleum solvents in 
America. The principal reason for AMSCO leadership is 
that solvent users from coast to coast know they can de- 
pend on the outstanding and constant quality of AMSCO 
solvents. 


For information write: 
General Eastern Office, 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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With the Bendix 


G-20 Computer 
to 


TODAY’S MOST ADVANCED COMPUTING “PACKAGE” 


Today’s high-powered computing equipment is only as good as the program- 
ming systems that enable it to do useful work. In the development of the 
Bendix G-20, these all-important programming systems were planned and 
perfected in close coordination with the equipment designers, and received 
equal emphasis. The result: today’s most powerful computing “package?’ 
¢ The G-20’s simplified programming enables your present personnel to take 
advantage of the powerful problem-solving abilities of the computer, regard- 
less of their previous computer experience. Such a programming system is 
ALCOM-—an algebraic problem-solver based on the international mathematical 
language of ALGOL. Compatible with the ALGO programming system for 
the Bendix G-15, ALCOM permits your technical staff to transmit problems 
to the floating point circuitry of the G-20 in universal mathematical language. 
e ALCOM is complemented by a library of sorting, file maintenance and other 
routines for specific tasks. The refined indexing and decision-making capa- 
bilities of a powerful command vocabulary have been instrumental in making 
these simplified techniques possible. They are unmatched for ease of use and 
efficiency. ¢« Not overlooking the G-20 proper, we have recently increased 
computing speeds by 40% ... to the rate of 83,000 additions per second (aver- 
age, floating point, one-word precision). Magnetic tape speed is now 240,000 
digits per second...and printing speed can be up to 1500 lines per minute. 
These new characteristics, combined with the G-20’s efficient “organization 
chart” system design and perfected programming ease, provide an unmatched 
return on your computing dollar. Prove this fact to your own satisfaction. 


Call the nearest Bendix Computer office, or write: 


Bendix Computer Division 


DEPT. AG-297, LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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Remember when you me it often became necessary back in the early 


days of natural gas heating. This gas 


had to open the window was sour, heavily laden with sulfur com- 


’ pounds . . . undesirable odors and headaches resulted. The fumes 

1n Zero weather tarnished silver badly, rotted and bleached clothes and drapes, too. 
@ Now, gas is sweetened before delivery to your home. Jefferson ethanolamines are used extensively in the 
removal of hydrogen sulfide and carbon dioxide from gas streams. Also, Jefferson glycols remove moisture 
from the gas, preventing freezing in transmission lines, and permitting more efficient combustion. @ Jeffer- 
son produces more than 50 hardworking petrochemicals, which find practical applications in virtually every 
industry. Let us provide complete information and service . . . Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 
Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 30., Houston 1, Texas. 


HOUSTON * NEW YORK * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND J E  — a Ee Fz Ss ©O | | 
CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO i ona ee ava | i . o- A LL ay 
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Trying to jump on the pharmaceutical bandwagon, some com- 
panies make it while others miss. 





Textron, Inc. (Providence, R.I.)\—which formed Textron Phar- 
maceuticals, Inc. last August as a hollow shell to house a future drug 
operation—has found one tenant: quiet, old (founded in 1824) and re- 
spectable Tilden Co. (New Lebanon, N.Y.). Tilden, which cost less than 
$1 million and has sales of less than $1 million/year, will be a nucleus 
for expansion. One of Tilden’s attractions, says Textron President Robert 
Grant, is that “in the drug business it is important to be able to say you 
are the oldest in America.” 


Textron will put “considerably more than the normal percentage 
of sales back into research and promotion,” expects to make “substantial 
additions” to Tilden’s size before the year is out. 


Plough, Inc. (Memphis), on the other hand, hasn’t landed yet. 
It has been looking for an ethical-drug company to acquire for more than 
three years (CW, Nov. 16, ’57, p. 53), is still looking and hopes to land 
one this year. President Abe Plough says he may set up an ethical-drug 
division if he can’t find a suitable firm for acquisition. 


Dow Chemical’s acquisition of Allied Laboratories went through 
on schedule last week; but the proposed merger of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing with Warner-Lambert seems highly uncertain. 


But being in the pharmaceutical business is not all pleasure 
and profit. 





The Food & Drug Administration has moved to discontinue its 
approval of the use of Altafur tablets, a Norwich Pharmacal Co. drug 
for fighting infection. It’s the first time the agency has made a drug’s 
efficacy rating a major factor in such a situation. FDA says tests in- 
dicate the compound is of “little or no value in the treatment of serious 
and life-threatening infections for which it is offered in its labeling,” and, 
therefore, has no therapeutic value to offset its side effects (nausea and 
vomiting). An FDA official told CW the reference to the drug’s effective- 
ness was “a little unusual,” but added: “The matter of efficacy has always 
entered into our consideration of a drug.” 


Norwich says it’s convinced that Altafur is effective, that the 
drug has “proved life-saving in a number of cases.” Side effects, the 
company says, are small and most cases have been reversible or avoidable. 
A hearing has been set for Jan. 16; meanwhile, the drug remains on sale, 
but without promotion. 


And Parke, Davis has been hit with a second $250,000 lawsuit 
alleging its antibiotic Chloromycetin caused a death. Both suits charge 
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the drug caused aplastic anemia, an almost invariably fatal disease that 
destroys the bone marrow’s capacity to produce blood cells. 


Last September Senator Kefauver criticized P,D for not warn- 
ing against this danger. Company President Harry Loynd retorted that 
the drug had been used on more than 40 million patients in 11 years with 
no evidence that it had caused aplastic anemia. Since *52 there have 
been reports in medical literature that the drug is a possible cause of the 
disease, and Parke, Davis has put out warnings calling for blood studies 
before use. 

- 

Many chemical joint-ventures could be in jeopardy if the govern- 
ment should win its new antitrust suit against Penn-Olin Chemical Co. 
One Justice Dept. official told CHEMICAL WEEK that “this is the first, but 
not the last” application of the Clayton Act against a jointly owned sub- 
sidiary. In filing the suit in federal district court at Wilmington, Del., late 
last week, Antitrust Chief Robert Bicks charged that the proposed Penn- 
Olin sodium chlorate project—owned 50-50 by Pennsalt Chemicals and 
Olin Mathieson (CW, Feb. 20, ’60, p. 18)—would lessen competition 
and strengthen barriers to the entry of new producers. The parent com- 
panies deny all this, say their venture would actually “introduce an efficient 
new producer to the field,” and add that they want the case to come to 
trial as soon as possible. 





More U. S. ventures abroad: Tennessee Eastman (a division of 
Eastman Kodak) and Germany’s Chemische Werke Huels are forming 





a joint subsidiary, Faserwerke Huels, to build a polyester fiber plant in 
Marl. Until the plant is built, the new subsidiary will import the fiber from 
Tennessee Eastman’s U. S. plant. 


India has granted licenses for a polystyrene and a synthetic 
rubber plant, in which Phillips Petroleum would participate, and for a 


carbon black plant, in which Continental Carbon and PJB Industries 
would be partners. 


And in Argentina, Cabot Corp. has won government authoriza- 
tion “for the immediate construction” of a 30-million-Ibs./year carbon 
black plant. This was originally slated to fit into Texas Butadiene’s ill- 
fated synthetic rubber plans (CW, Jan. 7, p. 23 ), which were scuttled by 
the competing Fish group plans. It’s possible that Fish will cancel its plans 
for the carbon black plant it proposed to build. And there may be other 
changes in the group’s plans. “There is still a remote possibility” that the 
decree to be issued by the government “won’t be acceptable,” the Fish 
group tells CW. 

* “ 

New methacrylate producers: American Cyanamid (definitely), 
Escambia (probably). Cyanamid has obtained a license from Britain’s Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, will build a multimillion-dollar, 30-35-million- 
Ibs./year plant at Fortier, La. It will be onstream in two years. Escambia 
has been planning to have a somewhat smaller plant onstream in 12-18 
months (CW, Dec. 10, 60, p. 25). 
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Do they buy... 
or just pass by? 


Your chances are better in a 


® 


Duraglas “salespackage”’ 


Orten choices are switched at the last instant — 
when the customer compares packages at the mar- 
ket place. Because we work at it constantly, we at 
Owens-Illinois think we know a lot about how to 
design packages which sell. A Duraglas “sales- 
package” attractively combines container, closure 
and label. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS Owens-ILLINOIS 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRONA* Now Offers 
Expanded Capacity in 


BUTYLLITHIUM 


Here’s the answer for your process involving 
a low cost and efficient stereo specific catalyst. 
Trona’s new and versatile plant makes Butyl- 
lithium available in commercial quantities for 
applications such as a low pressure olefin 
polymerization catalyst . . . a stereospecific 
catalyst for isoprene ...or for other metal- 
organo reactions. Prompt delivery can be 
made in 10 or 15% concentrations in a variety 
of solvents, and in quantities from pounds 
to tons. 


If your requirements are for other organo 
lithium compounds, we suggest you put 
Trona’s versatile production facilities to work 
for you in these areas also. Please direct your 
inquiries to— 


WILL THE STEREO-SPECIFICITY OF LITHIUM 
SOLVE YOUR CATALYST PROBLEM? 


ee a ee ee ee ee 
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<FEETD American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


RADEMARK APECC 3000 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA, DUNKIRK 2-8231 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., OXford 7-0544 
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Chemical Week 


Type of 


Total 
Plant July November December 2nd half 


14.79 3.85 382.21 
74.10 60.05 199.65 
ai 170.53 
2.00 139.25 
54.50 
116.59 


August September 
6.85 5.79 
41.85 2.29 
28.35 10.80 
a 
6.00 
31.15 
13.35 





Pipelines =. 22.61 
Steam power 2.65 
Foreign 73.88 
Polymers 98.00 
Glassmaking 46.00 
34.35 
Petrochemicals —— 











4.00 

2.50 ne 
11.24 33.50 
31.17 — 








Refineries 305.93 





72.72 


122.72 





Paper 78.50 


21.75 100.25 


135.00 





Basic 
chemicals 13.87 


82.42 456.36 


966.83 





Total 270.72 


142.67 


Building Din Drowns Business Blues 


The chemical process industries 
spending figures above were culled 
from a plant-by-plant tabulation by 
McGraw-Hill’s Construction Daily of 
the $11.5 billion worth of new-con- 
struction contracts placed by U.S. and 
foreign manufacturers during the last 
six months of ’60. Covering almost 
all contracts of more than $1 million, 
the data serve as hard evidence that 
CPI companies take a bright view of 
the long-term outlook. 

A thumping 112 contracts ($939.67 
million) limited strictly to process in- 
dustries projects were placed during 
second-half °60; during the entire 
year, the CPI placed 165 major new- 
construction contracts, worth $1.53 
billion. 

These projects will keep most en- 
gineering and construction firms work- 
ing through ’61 and result in new 


plants that will expand demand for 
raw materials while contributing end- 
products of their own. 

Besides chemical processing plants, 
pipelines, steam power plants, and for- 
eign projects are separately listed in 
the table (above). These are closely 
related to the CPI through raw ma- 
terial sources, associated technology, 
or through engineering contracts. The 
six CPI classes (polymers, glass, petro- 
leum, petrochemicals, paper, basic 
chemicals) shown are those account- 
ing for the largest volumes of con- 
tract spending. 

New Plants, New Profits: Empha- 
sis in construction spending has shifted 
from improving profit margins (e.g., 
through additions and modernization) 
to new capacity, frequently for totally 
new products. 

Whereas 36 of the 53 chemical 


process contracts tabulated for first- 
half ’60 were either plant additions or 
units to upgrade refinery products, 
only three contracts were listed as 
plant additions during the second half. 
If dealkylation units and 14 petro- 
chemical units listed for the second 
half are added to this, the total of 
plants considered as additions comes 
to 21—only 19% of the total number, 
compared with 68% in the first half. 

In contrast with this were 91 con- 
tracts for “grass-roots” units, 24 of 
which cost over $10 million each. 
These units represent a healthy surge 
in new capacity for widely varied 
products. They show that investors 
are viewing the future with confidence. 

Americans Abroad: Foreign con- 
tracts to U.S. engineering firms 
amounted to about 18% of the latter’s 
total dollar volume in ’60. And the 


21 


939.67 1, 


530.48 





types of plants contracted for indi- 
cate that foreign expansion will be 
accelerated. 

Seventeen foreign (including Ca- 
nadian) projects valued at $170.53 
million were listed. Since all of these 
involve U.S. firms, they have been 
included in the table under plant type, 
as well as shown separately. That this 
listing is conservative is indicated by 
a poll of engineering firms, some of 
which reported 50-55% of their dol- 
lar volume in contracts from outside 
the U.S. 

Most of these foreign contracts are 
for basic chemical or petroleum 
projects in areas where industry has 
not evolved as far as it has in the 
U.S. Petroleum refinery complexes 
are typical of this type of evolution. 
First come crude oil refineries and 
catalytic-cracking units that provide 
fuel for heating and commercial ve- 
hicles. Next in order are alkylation 
and reforming units to upgrade the 
gasoline, get more out of the crude 
oil. These are followed by the petro- 
chemical plants to complete the com- 
plex with hydrodealkylation, ethylene 
production, polyethylene, polypropy- 
lene and propylene, acetylene, styrene, 
etc. 

Western Europe, for example, is 
in the stage of petrochemical growth. 
Meanwhile, demand for expansion in 
primary products is shifting to the 
Far East and Latin America. Evi- 
dence: (1) a $24-million petroleum 
refinery contracted for Batangas, 
Philippines; (2) a $33-million petro- 
leum refinery contracted for Karachi, 
Pakistan; (3) a $9.8-million oil refin- 
ery contracted for Acajutla, El Salva- 
dor. Other big foreign projects con- 
tracted in the last six months include 
a $30-million synthetic rubber plant 
for India and a $20-million newsprint- 
from-bagasse plant for India. 

Diversify for Dividends: Diversify 
became the motto of engineering 
firms at year’s end, whereas specialize 
was the rule in lean °58, and right 
into the early half of ’60. A rash of 
new processes is demanding many 
kinds of know-how that will tax the 
capacity of engineering specialists. 
Smaller engineering firms are in dan- 
ger of losing ground to larger con- 
tractors, who can afford to employ a 
variety of engineering specialists. 

Highlighting the new processes are 
14 polymer plant contracts worth a 
total of $139,250,000. These plants 
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represent a new class of CPI spend- 
ing, neither true rubber, true plastic, 
nor true petrochemical. Including a 
group of plants making specific and 
semispecific stereoisomers (CW, July 
23, ’60, p. 35), this category also 
encompasses polyethylene, polypropy- 
lene, urethane, etc. 

But new technology is giving a more 
cheerful aspect to some of the econ- 
omy’s darker spots. Cases in point: 
while the steel industry is running at 
reduced capacity, new plants for di- 
rect reduction of iron ore to steel 
are being planned and new aluminum 
plants are contracted; while coal 
chemicals may be in trouble, four 
new dealkylation units to make naph- 
thalene and benzene from petroleum 
have been contracted; while coal con- 
sumption is down, pipelines for gas 
distribution leads all other new-build- 
ing categories (largest single project 
of the year was the $330-million gas 
pipeline connecting California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and British 
Columbia). 

The tendency of manufacturers to 
do their own engineering and con- 
struction (CW, July 23, ’60, p. 53) 
continues, but at a somewhat abated 
pace. Most captive engineering or- 
ganizations are loaded with work, 
and manufacturers are turning more 
and more to the contractors. 

Capacity Climbs: The Construction 
Daily data, which include government 
as well as private spending, show that 
the highest score of new building 
ever was chalked up in the last six 
months. And the pace will remain 
fast. 

Total capital expenditures (tabu- 
lated by the McGraw-Hill Econom- 
ics Dept. from an industry-wide sur- 
vey) shows °61 to be leveling off at 
a “high” level, but still under that of 
record °57. 

Chemical process industries mean- 
while are showing an increasing trend 
toward putting money into new plants 
—a sign that chemical production ca- 
pacity is climbing faster than indi- 
cated by surveys of the over-all 
economy. This checks with a year- 
end report by Jersey Standard that 
*60 earnings are the biggest since °57 
and that ’61 spending will be bigger 
($900 million) than any year since 
37. 

If the trend holds, many experts 
believe, a year to rival °57 may not 
be too far off. 


Fertilizer Flurry 


The new year opened with pre- 
dictions of continued increases in fer- 
tilizer sales during the spring planting 
season and the awarding of construc- 
tion contracts for eight new plants. 

In its annual survey of fertilizer 
market potential, Allied Chemical’s 
Nitrogen Division finds “widespread 
optimism about further growth in 
sales of mixed fertilizers during 61.” 

Armour & Co. let contracts to M. 
W. Kellogg Co. for construction of 
an ammonia plant and a urea plant; 
to Chemical Construction Corp. for 
an ammonium phosphates plant; and 
to Chemical and Industrial Corp. for 
nitric acid, nitrogen solutions and am- 
monium nitrate plants. All of the 
foregoing will be at Cherokee, Ala. 
Rust Engineering Co. has another 
Armour contract for a phosphate 
plant in Polk County, Florida. 

California Chemical Co.—a_ sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia—awarded a contract to Chem- 
ical and Industrial Corp. for con- 
struction of ammonium nitrate and 
nitric acid plants at Fort Madison, Ia. 


Setting Up New Sites 


Prospects for more industrial ex- 
pansion in the Mid-South are enumer- 
ated in the ’60 annual report brought 
out this week by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (Knoxville, Tenn.). 

For example, the Melton Hill Dam 
that TVA is preparing to build on the 
Clinch River—with a navigation lock 
capable of handling four “jumbo” 
barges at a time—will extend the 
river’s 11-ft. channel 38 miles up- 
stream past Oak Ridge and Clinton, 
tapping “an area of substantial coal 
and timber resources.” 

TVA is adding 3 million kw. of 
electric power capacity, installing new 
navigation locks to speed barge traffic, 
and encouraging industrial develop- 
ment through reservation of favor- 
able plant sites. 

In its fertilizer development pro- 
gram, it is designing a new and larger 
electric phosphorus furnace, develop- 
ing a process to concentrate wet-proc- 
ess phosphoric acid, and supplying 
more liquid fertilizers for high- 
analysis mixtures. TVA has agreed 
to sell additional power to Air Re- 
duction, Diamond Alkali, Monsanto 
and Stauffer Chemical. 
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Petrochemicals Grow Two Ways 


A raft of new developments makes 
it clear this week that most of the 
hothouse growth expected in the petro- 
chemical industry is going to be in 
the form of vertical integration—both 
ways. 

On the one hand, major producers 
of chemicals and plastics are moving 
to supply an increasing share of their 
own requirements for raw materials 
from petroleum and natural gas. And 
balancing the picture, various oil and 
gas companies are getting set to up- 
grade some of their hydrocarbon out- 
put into chemical intermediates. 

Both trends are exemplified in a 
big new acetylene-vinyl chloride plant 
to be built on the Houston, Tex., 
Ship Channel. It will be a joint venture 
of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
(Houston)—one of the largest pro- 
ducers and distributors of natural gas 
—and Cary Chemicals Inc. (East 
Brunswick, N.J.), a five-year-old pro- 
ducer of polyvinyl chloride resins, 
compounds, film and sheeting. The 
latter’s sales are now up to about 
$10 million/ year. 

The multimillion-dollar project is 
regarded as the first step in building 
up a petrochemical complex on the 
794-acre Ship Channel tract bought 


by TGT in ’59. Construction will be- 
gin this year, be completed in °62. In 
one unit, up to 100 million lbs./ year 
of acetylene will be made from me- 
thane. A second unit will convert 
most of the acetylene into vinyl chlo- 
ride, possibly 150 million lbs./year. 

It’s expected that much of the vinyl 
chloride will to to Cary Chemicals 
for polymerization, further process- 
ing, and eventual marketing in vari- 
ous types of plastic products. This 
will necessitate considerable expansion 
for Cary, which is already operating 
near its polymerization capacity of 
about 50 million lbs./ year. 

And it’s clear that it would be cost- 
ly to ship so much monomer from 
Texas to New Jersey. Cary concedes 
that it will have to expand, and adds 
that its expansion will be “in several 
states.” But it isn’t saying whether its 
plans include a PVC unit on TGT’s 
Houston tract. 

TGT will acquire what is termed 
“a substantial interest” in Cary, and 
Cary is expected to have an equity 
in the new acetylene-vinyl plant. The 
two companies also are entering into 
a long-term production and market- 
ing agreement. 

Also, TGT figures indirectly in an- 


other petrochemical expansion being 
launched this week. Petro-Tex Chem- 
ical Corp. (Houston)}—owned 50-50 
by TGT and Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp.—plans to become the 
country’s second commercial produc- 
er of tetrahydrophthalic anhydride 
(THPA) (CW Report, Dec. 17, ’60, 
p. 68). It will add a “multimillion- 
pounds/year” unit at its Houston 
works to produce THPA from buta- 
diene (of which Petro-Tex is a major 
producer) and maleic anhydride 
(which Petro-Tex will start producing 
as soon as it completes a 30-million- 
lbs./year plant at the same site). 

THPA is used in the synthesis of 
alkyd and polyester resins, plasticizers, 
insecticides and fungicides. Stauffer 
now produces THPA. 

A third petrochemical joint venture 
in the news this week is Sinclair-Kop- 
pers Chemical Co., owned 50-50 by 
Koppers Co. and Sinclair Oil Corp. 
At its styrene plant under construc- 
tion near Houston, the contractor— 
Badger Mfg. Co. (Cambridge, Mass.) 
—has just put up ethylbenzene frac- 
tionating columns that are said to be 
the tallest chemical process towers 
(228 ft.) ever raised in one piece (see 
photo at right, above). This plant— 
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with initial capacity of 70 million 
Ibs./ year—is due in this summer. 

An oil company that’s steadily 
“beefing up” its petrochemical opera- 
tions will this spring and summer 
build a 30-million-lbs./year ethyl- 
benzene separation unit at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. To go up at the Suntide 
refinery of Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 
Co. (Tulsa, Okla.), this will be an 
intermediate unit between the refin- 
ery’s Udex and o-xylene separation 
units (already in operation) and a 
styrene unit (to be completed early 
in 62). Badger Mfg. has been award- 
ed the contract for process design, 
engineering and construction. 

On the other side of the coin, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. (New York) 
has moved into the select circle of 
chemical companies that are supply- 
ing substantial portions of their own 
petrochemical raw-material needs. 

Aiming, in its own words, “to be- 
come self-reliant in the production 
of chemicals from natural gas,” CSC 
has given its Louisiana Gas Produc- 
tion Co. subsidiary an expansion pro- 
gram that includes location and drill- 
ing of new wells, construction of gas- 
gathering facilities, and the laying of 
an additional pipeline from the Mon- 
roe Gas Field in northern Louisiana 
to CSC’s plant at Sterlington, La. The 
latter produces ammonia, methanol, 
and numerous derivatives for indus- 
trial and agricultural applications. The 
new pipeline crosses the Ouachita 
River (photo at left, p. 23). 

Monsanto Chemical has been ac- 
celerating the exploration program of 
its Lion Oil Co. division, and says “a 
large portion of Lion’s exploration 
efforts has been directed to searching 
for natural gas in the Texas Gulf Coast 
region to make new reserves avail- 
able for operations there.” Monsanto 
says its Lion division “will contribute 
significantly” to the big new petro- 
chemical intermediates plant to be 
built at the company’s Chocolate Bay- 
ou, Tex., site by supplying natural gas 
for fuel and natural gas liquids for 
feedstock (CW, Jan. 7, p. 21). 

Dow Chemical is now charting a 
larger role for its Brazos Oil & Gas 
Co., which supplies a major share of 
the natural gas and natural gas liquids 
required by Dow’s Texas, Louisiana 
and California divisions. And Brazos 
Oil has just started wildcat drilling 
on Dow’s 60,000-acre tract near 
Plaquemine, La. 
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Southern Nitrogen’s Riley: Expanding 
in fertilizers, eyeing petrochemicals. 


Looking for New Leap 


While expanding in its traditional 
line of nitrogen fertilizer materials, 
Southern Nitrogen Co. (Savannah, 
Ga.) is sizing up possible ventures in 
other fields—especially petrochemi- 
cals, 

President John R. Riley says his 
staff is looking into prospects for pro- 
ducing methanol and formaldehyde 
(which, like the company’s principal 
product, ammonia, can be produced 
from natural gas); ethylene chemicals 
and derivatives of other unsaturated 
hydrocarbons; and chemicals from in- 
organic raw materials such as potash 
and phosphates. 

If the company decides to go into 
olefin chemicals, Riley adds, it would 
not be at its present plant sites— 
Savannah and Tampa, Fla.—but more 
likely on the Texas or Louisiana Gulf 
Coast, close to feedstock supplies. 

Only 5% of present sales volume is 
nonagricultural. Industrial products: 
ammonium sulfhydrate, ammonium 
nitrate and crystal urea. 

With one expansion program com- 
pleted last June, Riley expects °60 sales 
to hit $11.5 million, up 22% from 
°59; and he projects a 50% rise in 
earnings to more than $1.2 million. 
He anticipates that ’61 will be a con- 
siderably more profitable year than 
60. His estimates—based on current 
price schedules and normal weather 
conditions during the spring planting 
season—are for a 10% increase in 
sales and a 40% climb in earnings. 


Battling a ‘Land Grab’ 


Managers of CPI plants along the 
Houston (Tex.) Ship Channel are up 
in arms this week over the sudden 
annexation of their plant sites—with- 
out prior notice and without a chance 
to oppose the moves—by the cities of 
Deer Park and La Porte. 

Adding to their ire: hints by city 
officials that the annexations may be 
a “power play” on the part of the two 
municipal governments designed to 
pressure the companies into signing 
new agreements providing for sub- 
stantially higher payments in lieu of 
taxes. 

Both city councils acted in the wan- 
ing hours of the last day of the old 
year—presumably because of a Texas 
state law that would bar the cities 
from levying °61 taxes on the prop- 
erties unless they were incorporated 
into the city during °60. 

Deer Park extended its city limits 
to include the plants of Shell Oil, 
Shell Chemical, Diamond Alkali, 
Rohm & Haas and Lubrizol Corp. 
La Porte took in two new and rela- 
tively small plants—those of Texas 
Alkyls (owned 50-50 by Hercules 
and Stauffer) and Carwin Co. 

Total assessed value of the plants 
absorbed by Deer Park is $250 mil- 
lion. At current tax rates, this would 
yield the city government about $1.5 
million/year; if the city should in- 
crease its ad valorem tax rate to the 
authorized limit of $2.50/$100 of 
assessed value, the annual yield would 
be $2.75 million. 

Since *48 these plants have been 
making regular yearly payments to 
the city in lieu of taxes: Shell Oil 
and Shell Chemical, $125,000 each; 
Rohm & Haas, $19,000; Diamond 
Alkali, $18,000; Lubrizol, $2,300. In 
addition, these plants have been pay- 
ing taxes to the Deer Park school 
district, which includes areas outside 
of the city limits. 

Together, the two plants annexed 
by La Porte have an assessed valu- 
ation of only about $3 million. Their 
managers had expected to start mak- 
ing payments in lieu of taxes soon. 

Company executives are looking 
into the possibility of challenging the 
annexations in court. Meanwhile, the 
state legislature is about to take up 
several anti-annexation bills—includ- 
ing one proposal that would wipe out 
all annexations made since °58. 
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Building broader CPI base: Numbers refer to the number of projects of the type indicated at the given location. 


Water, Power for New CPI Growth 


The solid prospect of more low- 
cost electric power, water transporta- 
tion and water for processing and 
cooling—major factors in the physi- 
cal base for CPI growth—is drawing 
intense industry interest this week. It 
all stems from the vast new public 
works program facing the Kennedy 
Administration and the just-convened 
87th Congress. 

It now appears that the federal 
agencies involved in the water re- 
sources development aspect of that 
program will ask for, get, and spend a 
record $1.4 billion for the fiscal year 
beginning next July 1. This money— 
to be supplemented by private, state 
and local funds—will finance big new 
projects scattered throughout the 
country that will inevitably be of de- 
cisive importance in many CPI plant 
site selection studies. 

Four-Year Wait: More power will 
be one of the first things at industry’s 
disposal. About 750,000 kw. of the 
new hydroelectric generating capacity 


will be available in the next 12-18 
months. The rest of the proposed 25 
million kw. of new capacity won't be 
available until the mid-’60s. In nearly 
every instance, these hydro projects 
will also add to industrial and munici- 
pal water supplies. 

Many of the biggest—and some of 
the most controversial—power proj- 
ects are being built in the Pacific 
Northwest. The Army’s Corps of En- 
gineers now has under construction 
on the Snake and Columbia rivers 
three dams that together will have an 
eventual capacity of 4.5 million kw. 
One of these—the Dalles Dam on 
the Columbia—has just put on line a 
1.12-million-kw. unit. 

Some Northwest projects are pri- 
vately financed. Idaho Power Co. has 
tapped the first (Brownlee, 360,000 
kw.) of three dams on the Snake 
River. They will have an eventual 
capacity of 1.17 million kw. Other 
Northwest private schemes are await- 
ing decisions from the Federal Power 


Commission as to builders; they should 
be supplying more than 3 million kw. 
by about ’65. 

Water for Deserts: California's Cen- 
tral Valley water development plan— 
approved by voters last November 
(CW Business Newsletter, Nov. 19, 
’60)—is mainly an irrigation scheme, 
but will also provide about 1.2 mil- 
lion kw. of generating capacity in 
northern California. Power develop- 
ment will probably have to await an 
easier money market, however. 

A 1-million-kw. dam proposed for 
Bridge Canyon on the Colorado River 
is a subject of controversy between 
Los Angeles and Arizona as to where 
the power and water will go. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission is holding 
hearings this month. 

Less-controversial projects are un- 
der way in other parts of the coun- 
try. Two federal projects in Utah 
will bring in 1 million kw. in ’64 and 
66. Four federal dams in the upper 
Missouri River valley will add a total 
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of 1.1 million kw. between °63 and 
66. This will be distributed primarily 
to co-ops and cities, but much inter- 
ruptible power will be available. 

Early this year the Niagara power 
project will come on line with 2.19 
million kw. for the Northeast. During 
the next few years the Missouri- 
Arkansas-Oklahoma area will get new 
federal dams with a total power out- 
put of about 1 million kw. New dams 
in the Southeast will supply 554,000 
kw. when finished in 63 and ’64. 

Big Boosts for Shipping: Other 
large projects will increase the navi- 
gational capabilities of a number of 
inland and ocean port waterways. One 
of the most important on the Ohio 
River aims to double the river’s cur- 
rent capacity by the early ’70s. 

On the Gulf, both the Tidewater 
Channel to New Orleans and the Ship 
Channel to Houston are being straight- 
ened, widened and deepened. 

Above Philadelphia, the Delaware 
River is being deepened, adding about 
37 miles of deep-water channel. Port 
improvements are also taking place 
throughout the Great Lakes for St. 
Lawrence Seaway traffic. 

Late this month all these water 
projects will get a boost, and possibly 
some new ones will be proposed. This 
will come in the report to Congress 
by the select Senate Water Resources 
Committee headed by Sen. Robert 
Kerr (D., Okla.). This study covers 
the nation’s water needs and availa- 
bilities through °80, should prove en- 
couraging to the CPI. 


Dither Over Dimers 


General Mills has begun its fight 
against a patent suit that may deter- 
mine whether Emery Industries can 
remain sole producer of dimer acids— 
long-chain fatty acids that make pos- 
sible a series of unusual polyamides 
useful in paper coatings, adhesives, 
rust preventives and other specialties. 

Emery has charged that General 
Mills is infringing four Emery patents 
—Nos. 2,482,761; 2,793,219; 2,793,- 
220; 2,955,121—all dealing with 
methods of producing dimer acids. 

An answer filed by General Mills 
denies all of Emery’s essential allega- 
tions, asserts that the Emery patents 
are not valid. General Mills says it has 
developed its own process for making 
the acids, but still is buying the 
material from Emery. 
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CPI Commissars Take Stock 


Westerners craning to get a look 
at the progress of the Soviet Union’s 
chemical industry got barely a peek 
from the reports of the late Decem- 
ber meeting of the Supreme Soviet. 
But from the facts that did emerge 
from the session and recently pub- 
lished Soviet press reports, it’s clear 
that the Soviet Union’s chemical in- 
dustry continues its rapid develop- 
ment, while still struggling against 
some time-honored problems. 

Soviet industrial production last 
year surpassed even the ambitious 
goals scheduled in the Seven Year 
Plan, Vladimir Novikov, head of Gos- 
plan, the Soviet’s over-all planning 
body, and Finance Minister V. F. 
Garbuzov reported to the Soviet legis- 
lators. Output rose some 10%—3% 
above target. Productivity and worker 
earnings both reportedly increased, 
despite change to a shorter—in most 
cases 40-hour—work week. 

This year, gross industrial output 
is scheduled to go up another 8.8%. 
That would make an average growth 
rate of 10%/year for the first three 
years of the Seven Year Plan, driving 
output a total 20 billion rubles over 
target. (Official exhange rate: 1 ruble 
equals $1.11.) 

Key Element: The Soviet officials 
made it plain that the chemical in- 
dustry will continue its role as a fa- 
vored segment of industry. This year 
they plan to boost chemical industry 
capital expenditures 42%, to 1.3 bil- 
lion rubles. Investment in all Soviet 
industry will rise only 12%, to 29 
billion rubles, of which more than 9 
billion will buy machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Although chemical production in 
1960 was reported to be higher than 
in °59, detailed results aren’t out yet, 
and it’s not clear how the industry 
has fared in meeting plan targets. 

Progress last year included startup 
of the first section of a rayon and 
synthetic fiber mill at Engels, full- 
capacity production of the Ryazan 
rayon fiber mill, first Kapron (nylon) 
fiber production at Barnhlp, and 
startup—a year ahead of schedule— 
of the Novokuibyshev synthetic alco- 
hol plant. At Stavropol during the 
past few weeks, a big new synthetic 
rubber plant has been undergoing final 
tests. 


Other plants put into operation last 
year include a synthetic rubber plant 
at Sumgait, an oil refining complex in 
Irkutsk, and plants for polychlorin- 
ated resins, polyethylene, melamine, 
silicon products, phenol and urea, 
among other chemicals. 

This year, according to Novikov, 
new startups will include a tire plant 
at Dnepropetrovsk, caprolactam and 
synthetic ammonia units at Rustavi, 
a nitrogen fertilizer plant in Georgia, 
and a synthetic fiber plant at Cherni- 
gov. And construction will continue 
on the major petrochemical complex 
in Azerbaijan. 

Novikov predicts over-all chemical 
production will rise 14.4% in °61, 
with synthetic resins and plastics up 
32%, rayon and synthetic fibers up 
20%, synthetic rubber up 33%, and 
production of chemical equipment up 
27%. 

Problems Continue: Although the 
accent was on the positive at the Su- 
preme Soviet, the Gosplan chief did 
complain that “in a number of in- 
dustries there is a lag in setting pro- 
duction capacities in operation.” He 
also noted shortcomings in equipment 
supply. It was disclosed that equip- 
ment spoilage (generally while await- 
ing installation) in all industry totaled 
500 million rubles in the first nine 
months of ’60. 

Although the chemical industry was 
not singled out at the Supreme Soviet 
meeting, past reports indicate it is 
having its share of these headaches. 
In October, for example, Pravda re- 
ported lags in deliveries and installa- 
tion of equipment for a synthetic alco- 
hol plant in the Kuibyshev region, the 
Omsk synthetic rubber plant, a syn- 
thetic fiber plant at Kursk, and others. 

The chemical industry’s problems 
run deeper than sluggish equipment 
deliveries, however. Plant designers 
are also falling down on the job. In 
an editorial last August, Pravda 
charged that the state committee for 
chemistry is often late in delivering 
blueprints and plant data. A year ago, 
for example, 30% of new chemical 
projects were lacking design data. 

And designers are not making full 
use of the potentialities for standard- 
ization, according to Pravda. Out of 
2,200 equipment orders received by 
Gosplan, 85% could have used stand- 





Soviet planning chief Novikov: ‘Criti- 
cism is our way of getting things done.’ 


ard components—but only a small 
portion actually did. And designers 
have been accused of boosting costs 
with unnecessary frills. 

Although they are reportedly mak- 
ing a strong effort to automate the 
chemical industry, lagging production 
and delivery of instruments has 
slowed progress. This may be one 
reason for deficiencies in chemical 
production quality. A Russian official 
recently noted: “It’s impossible to 
overlook that quality of materials pro- 
duced by the chemical industry in 
some cases leaves much to be de- 
sired. . . . Thus in the Gorky region, 
production of feedstock for Kapron 
silk is of worse quality than two or 
three years ago.” 

Westerners worried about future 
Soviet chemical competition cannot 
take too much encouragement from 
these weaknesses. If the Soviet leaders 
publicly point them out, it’s obviously 
because they intend to correct them. 

Current broad adjustments to im- 
prove all Soviet industry should help 
the chemical sector. The switch to the 
“heavy ruble” is aimed at simplifying 
bookkeeping and increasing cost-con- 
sciousness, as well as boosting the 
ruble’s prestige abroad and aligning 
Soviet and world prices. The current 
wholesale price realignment and ac- 
celerated amortization resulting from 
the recently completed first industrial 
census should spur the switch to new 
technology. 


Coke Chemical Push 


A rash of new joint ventures be-. 
tween Japanese steel and chemical 
companies points up the continuing 
importance of the traditional coke 
gas chemical industry. 

e Yawata Chemical, 100% sub- 
sidiary of Yawata Steel Co., has 
teamed up with Shin Nippon Chisso 
to form Kyushu Chemical. The new 
subsidiary, in which Chisso holds 70% 
interest, will produce 100,000 tons/- 
year of ammonium sulfate and 24,000 
tons/year of polyvinyl chloride at 
Chisso’s Tobata plant, which is due 
onstream by April ’62. 

Yawata has been producing basic 
chemicals like benzol, naphthalene, 
phenol, and phthalic anhydride, and 
hopes to be producing 100 tons/day 
methanol and about 2,000 tons/- 
month vinyl chloride by summer of 
61. The latter will go to Kyushu. 

e Fuji Steel and Toyo Koatsu, a 
leading fertilizer manufacturer of the 
Mitsui group, have formed a 50-50 
venture to produce ammonia and 
styrene monomer. 

e Tokai Iron & Steel, Toa Gosei 
Chemical, and Toyo Rayon are study- 
ing plans to set up a company to use 
gas from Tokai’s big steel plant, 
which is slated for completion in 
April ’63. The joint subsidiary would 
build a plant at Nagoya to produce 
hydrogen, ethylene, and methane. 
These would be processed by Toa 
Gosei into a nylon raw material, 
which would be supplied to Toyo 
Rayon. 

e Japan Steel Tube’s subsidiary, 
Kokan, plans to produce methanol 
and acetylene, using foreign technol- 
ogy. It plans to produce vinyl chlo- 
ride later on. 


Blowup in Belgium 


Chemical producers got off lightly 
in the politically motivated strike that 
has strangled a large part of Bel- 
gium’s industry. 

One reason the chemical industry 
was less seriously affected than others 
is that chemical workers are gener- 
ally the workers best satisfied with 
their conditions. As of late last week, 
43,000 out of the total 45,000 workers 
were on the job, and at no time dur- 
ing the strike had there been much 
more than 3,000 workers out. 

The only U.S. interest seriously af- 


fected was U.S. Rubber. Its plant at 
Liege, in the thick of the strike activ- 
ity, was closed. 

Other chemical operations affected: 
Solvay soda production at Couillet, 
Carbochimique’s dyeworks and new 
urea production at Tertre, near Mons 
in Borinage, and Societe Azote et 
Produits Chimiques de Marly, whose 
chief plant at Liege closed, though 
its operations continued at Vilvorde, 
near Brussels. 

Where chemical companies were di- 
rectly affected by the strike, it was 
most often through interruption of 
transport and services. With the port 
of Antwerp out of commission, for 
example, Pfizer and other companies 
with Belgian operations had to oper- 
ate through Rotterdam. Operations 
throughout the country were ham- 
pered by the almost complete shut- 
down of rail transportation. But heavy 
use of road transport kept most oper- 
ations running. 

The strike was aimed at the gov- 
ernment’s austerity program, which 
most people—businessmen as well as 
the Socialists and unions—believe is a 
clumsy instrument for doing a neces- 
sary job. The plan calls for boosting 
taxes, trimming welfare outlays and 
setting up new attractions for indus- 
trial investment. 


Dutch Try Merger 


Following a trend largely sparked 
by the growth of the European Com- 
mon Market, :wo important Dutch 
chemical producers plan to merge. 

Royal Netherlands Salt and Ketjen 
Royal Netherlands Sulphuric Acid 
Factories will unite their assets into a 
holding company. Nominal value of 
their stock will probably mean that 
two shares of Ketjen will equal one 
of Netherlands Salt. 

Netherlands Salt owns salt mines in 
the eastern part of the country and a 
caustic soda plant. Through its sub- 
sidiary, Albatros, it produces titan- 
ium dioxide (with Billiton), fertilizers, 
and is building a sulfuric acid plant 
with Cyprus Mines, a U.S. company. 
A new electrolysis plant is also going 
up near Rotterdam, with production 
slated for this year. 

Ketjen produces sulfuric acid and 
derivatives. With Cabot, it owns a 
carbon black plant near Rotterdam; 
with American Cyanamid, it produces 
platinum reforming catalysts. 
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national roundup 


Rounding out the week’s domestic news. 
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Monsanto Chemical Co.’s stockholders will meet in 
St. Louis next Monday to vote on ratification of the 
proposed acquisition of American Viscose Corp.’s in- 
terest in Chemstrand Corp., a 50-50-owned subsidiary 
of Monsanto and Avisco. Proposal calls for Avisco 
to receive 3,540,000 shares of Monsanto common 
stock. This would be the largest single holding—about 
13%—of Monsanto common. However, voting rights 
for these shares would be given to Avisco’s stock- 
holders. 





Columbia - Southern Chemical Corp. has been 
merged into its parent company and is now operating 
as the Chemical Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. It is still headed by Joseph Neubauer, who is 
now a PPG vice-president and general manager of 
the Chemical Division; and its products are still being 
marketed under the Columbia-Southern name. This 
move comes not quite 10 years after Columbia-South- 
ern was formed by merger of PPG’s Columbia Chemi- 
cal Division (established in 1899) and Southern Alkali 
Corp. (set up in °31 as a joint subsidiary of PPG and 
American Cyanamid). 


Vitro Corp. (New York) has purchased the minority 
interest previously held by Pechiney (Paris) in Vitro 
Chemical Co., which now becomes a wholly owned 
Vitro subsidiary. In addition, Vitro has obtained ex- 
clusive U.S. and Canadian rights to all present and 
future Pechiney process and product patents involv- 
ing rare-earth chemicals, metals, alloys and related 
compounds. 


Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. and Char Products 
Co. have merged with their parent company, Re- 
public Creosoting Co. (Indianapolis, Ind.). Republic 
takes the Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. name. 
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Expansion 


Phosphate Products: U.S. Phosphoric Products Divi- 
sion of Tennessee Corp. (Atlanta) is planning a 50% 
over-all increase of its capacity for superphosphate, 
triple superphosphate, phosphoric acid and DiMon 
ammonium phosphate at its Tampa, Fla., works. This 
expansion is expected to cost “several” million dol- 
lars. An $11-million ammonia plant is now under 
construction at the Tampa site. Both projects are to 
be completed late this year or early in 62. 
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Glass Containers: Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (Toledo, 
O.) has contracted to buy a 150-acre tract near Tracy, 
Calif., about 55 miles east of San Francisco, for pos- 
sible future use as a site for a plant to produce glass 
containers. Raw materials could come from the com- 
pany’s sand deposits near Ione, some 55 miles north- 
east of the new plant site. 


Silicone Intermediates: General Electric Co.’s Sili- 
cone Products Dept. is building a $1-million plant for 
production of intermediate silicone chemicals at Wa- 
terford, N.Y. Also under construction at the Waterford 
site: a $1-million silicone fluids finishing unit, due 
onstream this month, and a $3-million plant for sili- 
cone chemical intermediates. 


Oxygen: Linde Gases Division of Union Carbide 
Canada Ltd. (Toronto, Ont.) will nearly double the 
capacity of its tonnage oxygen plant at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., to meet increasing requirements of the 
adjacent Algoma Steel works. 
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foreign roundup 


Rounding out the week’s international news. 
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ninsdtiitian/tgeatien Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries has won approval of Argentina’s Minister of Econ- 
omy to build its proposed 10,000-tons/year polyeth- 
ylene plant. A final go-ahead awaits Cabinet action, 
a Presidential signature, and British Treasury ap- 
proval. Work is expected to start in about six months. 


Urea/Taiwan: Chinese Petroleum Corp. and Mobil 
Chemical Co., a division of Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
have applied to the Nationalist Chinese government 
to build a 100,000-metric tons/year urea plant on For- 
mosa. 


Ammonium Nitrate/Peru: The government of Peru 
has approved Corporacion de Reconstruccion y Fo- 
mento’s proposed 62,000-metric tons/year ammonium 
nitrate plant, and has authorized the Ministry of De- 
velopment and Public Works to call for public bids 
for financing and constructing the plant. 


Polyurethane Foam/Israel: Dayton Rubber Inter- 
national, Dayco Corp.’s international division, will 
provide machinery, technical service and training for 
a foam plant to be built by Alliance Tires and Rub- 
ber Co., an Israeli company. 


Sulfur/India: India has decided to build a state- 
owned, 400-tons/day sulfur plant by °63, using local 
pyrite. 
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Aerosol C-61, one of Cyanamid’s cationic sur- 
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_ CYANANMIDYD ___ factants, is an ethanolated alkyl guanidine- 
amine complex of high molecular weight. 
A low-cost cationic emulsifying and dispersing agent, it has unique stability to strong acids and 
bases. Contains no sulfur or metallic ions—burns off completely at approximately 400°C, leaving 
no ash. Because of its cationic nature, Aerosol C-61 can be used to improve the substantivity of 
emulsions to various surfaces. Aerosol C-61 is especially effective in pigment dispersing, paint 

removal and acid cleaning solutions. Send for technical information today. 


SOME PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT.: 
ACCOBOND® Resins * AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive tim tinttiii,:  — 
AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate * Mineral Acids Process Chemicals Department 
CYQUEST* Sequestering Agents ° Aluminum Sulfate 30 Rockefeller Plaza 

Products marketed under the AERO® trademark are: New York 20, N. Y. 
Calcium Carbide * Calcium Cyanamide * Cyanuric Chloride * Dicyandiamide Please send me free technical information about 
Glycolonitrile * Guanidine Hydrochloride * HCN (Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) AEROSOL C-61 
Maleic Anhydride * Melamine * Me.allic Stearates * Phthalic Anhydride 
*Trademark 


Name 
; Company 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY Address 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT °* 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Position 
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Eastman has a 
better method 


Gota production problem? 
Does it involve the manu- 
facture of a compound 
that’s not generally avail- 
able in the quantity or pu- 
rity you require? Then con- 
sider this. We are equipped 
for and experienced in 
synthesis on a custom basis 
for quantities in the larger- 
than-laboratory-but-less- 
than-tankcar range. For in- 
formation about this serv- 
ice, Or a quotation, write 
Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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DISTILLATION PropucTs INDUSTRIES 
is © division of 
Eastman Kopax COMPANY 
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ENGINEERING 


Potash Debut in Utah 


Texas Gulf Sulphur is just now 
finishing the pilot shaft hole for its 
new potash mine and plant at Moab, 
Utah (CW Business Newsletter, Nov. 
12, 60). And it has awarded the 
contract for the surface plant to be 
designed and constructed by Stearns 
& Rogers (Denver, Colo.). The new 
facilities, which could cost a total of 
$25 million, depending on the size 
of the mine shaft required, will be 
the first to begin producing in Utah. 

Present production sites are near 
Carlsbad, N.M. (85% of U.S. pro- 
duction) and Searles Lake, Calif. 
(15%). 

The new facility may thus be the 
first of a spate of moves toward pro- 
duction of potash from the Utah area. 
Reason: growing demand plus deple- 
tion of reserves in New Mexico. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Mines’ 
“Minerals Yearbook,” potash con- 
sumption in the U.S., growing at 
about 6% /year, totaled 2.31 million 
tons in °59. This brought production 
from the New Mexico sites up 14% 
to a new high. Yet the calculated 
grade of the crude salts mined there 
was a record low—18.58% potas- 
sium oxide, compared with 18.89% in 
*58 and 25.21% in °39. In compari- 
son, the concentration in the Utah 
reserves is estimated to be in the 
range of 25%. 

Sylvite from Sylvinite: Like the New 
Mexico plants, Texas Gulf Sulphur’s 
new plant will separate sylvite (potas- 
sium chloride) from sylvinite (rock 
that contains a mixture of potassium 
chloride and sodium chloride) in a 
flotation process. This unit differs from 
the California plants, where brines 
from Searles Lake are processed 
through multiple-effect evaporators, 
then fractionally crystallized to re- 
cover potassium chloride. 

Unlike most New Mexico plants, 
however, the new unit will float the 
sylvite rather than the sodium salt. 
Details of the design, which is based 
on tests run at the Colorado School 
of Mines, have not been fixed. But 
the process will use seven steps typi- 
cal of flotation plants: (1) mined lumps 
are crushed, pulped with brine and 
further milled; (2) the milled pulp 
mixture is classified to separate coars- 
er particles and the brine for recycle, 
while the fine pulp is sent on to be 


mixed with a flotation agent such as 
polyalkylglycol; (3) the pulp mixture 
is then passed through a flotation cell, 
where air bubbles lift the sylvite into 
a froth overflow; (4) the froth over- 
flow is again classified to separate the 
sylvite product from brine and coarser 
particles; (5) the underflow from the 
second classifier is thickened, then 
filtered to separate brine and coarse 
potassium chloride for separate re- 
cycle; (6) the underflow from the flo- 
tation cells is passed through a thick- 
ener, which separates sodium salts 
from brine for recycle to the flotation 
cell; (7) the sodium salts are filtered 
from the brine (which is recycled) 
and then sent to a tailings dump. 
With its planned capacity of | 
million tons/year the new plant will 
be in a position to supply 40-45% 
of the current potash market. In addi- 
tion Texas Gulf Sulphur expects that 
its good ore will allow it to produce 
a product that is essentially pure po- 
tassium chloride—i.e., 61-62% potas- 
sium oxide equivalent (potash is sold 
as its equivalent in potassium oxide, 
with the conversion ranging from 
0.625 to 0.620; 80% potassium chlor- 
ide equals 50% potassium oxide, and 
97% potassium chloride is equal to 
60% potassium oxide). This high- 
quality product will give it a good 
competitive position in a market where 
standard is 60% potassium oxide. 


Fresh Water Progress 


The much-talked-about government 
program to develop processes for re- 
covering fresh water from the sea is 
moving ahead with two new plants, 
one on each coast. At Wrightsville 
Beach, S.C., the world’s first large- 
capacity pilot plant to recover fresh 
water from sea water by freezing is 
being put through its paces on con- 
tinuous operation after a period of 
shake-down tests. And in San Diego, 
construction is under way on a $1.6- 
million plant that will convert sea 
water into fresh water by flash 
evaporation. 

The freezing process is Carrier 
Corp.’s (Syracuse, N.Y.). Although 
it is one of a half-dozen varieties of 
conversion-by-freezing processes (CW 
Technology Newsletters, June 4, 60, 
and March 5, ’60), it is the first of 
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Try azelaic acid 


for a profitable change 
in your product picture 


In any field where dibasic acids are of in- 
terest, Emerox Azelaic Acid offers oppor- 
tunities to achieve profitable differences in 
your present products, or to develop highly 
salable new products. 

Azelaic’s capacity to bring about signifi- 
cant “change” stems from its odd-carbon 
structure (Cg) which sets it apart from 
other commercial dibasic acids. Lower 
melting points that,carry through to de- 
rivatives is just one example of its unusual 
nature. 

Currently, Emerox Azelaic Acid is in 
wide use in low-temperature plasticizers, 
alkyd resins, polyesters and polyamides — 
applications which may suggest still other 
uses to you. And azelaic—produced from 
domestic raw materials—will shortly be 
available in more abundant supply when 
Emery activates its second producing 
facility. 

Send for a sample or technical literature 
today and examine the possible utility of 
Emerox Azelaic Acid in your development 
program. Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. 1-1C, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Organic § Chemicals Division 
Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles 
Emery Industries (Canada) Ltd., London, Ontario 
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these to bring a large-scale pilot plant 
into operation on sea water. This 
plant, a 15,000-gal./day unit, was first 
built and tested on synthetic salt water 
at Carrier’s Syracuse headquarters. It 
was then dismantled and shipped to 
Wrightsville Beach, where it was put 
together again for treating actual sea 
water. 

Like nearly all of the freezing proc- 
esses, the Carrier process attains low 
temperatures through auto-refrigera- 
tion—vaporizing part of the liquid 
that is to be cooled. But in contrast 
with others, which mix in volatile 
hydrocarbons to be evaporated, the 
Carrier process vaporizes part of the 
water. Equipment for this plant is 
contained in a 3%-story structure. 
It is part of the U.S. Dept. of In- 
terior’s project to put a 150,000-350,- 
000-gal./day water-desalting plant 
on the East Coast. However, the final 
process for this plant has not yet 
been selected. 

The San Diego plant is designed 
by the Fluor Corp. (Los Angeles). 
It uses multiple effect evaporation to 
separate fresh from salt water. Orig- 
inally planned to use nuclear power 
as energy source for evaporating the 
water, its design has been modified 
to use natural gas. 


PROCESSES 


Blast-Cooled Sinter: A new type of 
vertical sinter cooler, which surpasses 
a blast furnace in over-all dimensions, 
has been installed at Star Lake, N.Y., 
by New York Ore Division of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Part of 
a process to upgrade iron ores, the 
new cooler takes hot sinter into its 
top, cools it with blasts of air as it 
settles through the tower. Advantage: 
avoiding thermal shock, which tends 
to break up the sintered particles. 
Normally, hot sinter is cooled with 
water sprays in 15-20 minutes, while 
the vertical air cooler takes one and 
one-half hours to do the job. The 
cooler is 100 ft. high and 44 ft. in 
diameter at its widest point, is rated 
to process 3,800 tons/day of magne- 
tite ore. At its bottom the unit de- 
livers cooled sinter to railroad cars 
for delivery to J&L’s three steelmak- 
ing divisions at Pittsburgh, Aliquippa, 
Pa., and Cleveland. 

a 

Molybdenum Boosts: Kennecott 

Copper Corp. (New York) has been 


granted a patent (U.S. 2,965,447) on 
a new acid process for producing 
high-grade molybdenum oxides from 
low-grade concentrates. Originally de- 
veloped to simultaneously recover 
uranium and molybdenum, the process 
has been supplanted in this dual role 
by other techniques, but it is still use- 
ful for treating low-grade molyb- 
enum ores. How it works: ores are 
first concentrated and then roasted 
to partly eliminate sulfur. The roasted 
product reacts with sulfuric acid at 
about: 700 F in a rotary furnace, 
where the “moly” becomes soluble. 
After addition of water, the solution 
is purified by ion exchange, or treat- 
ment with organic chemicals, to yield 
a high-purity product. 
& 

Resins from Crude Oils: A con- 
tinuous process for recovering naph- 
thenic acids from petroleum has been 
developed by scientists of Oesterreich- 
ische Mineraloel Verwaltungs A.G. 
(Vienna, Austria). Applicable to naph- 
thenic crude oils such as those of 
Venezuela, Rumania and Austria,. the 
process has been patented by OMV 
(Austria 210977), which plans to 
install a unit using the process at its 
Schwechat refinery near Vienna. Key 
to the process is a system for -neutral- 
izing the naphthenic acids in the pe- 
troleum with sodium hydroxide. This 
is followed by atmospheric flashing 
and steam stripping to separate sodium 
naphthenate solutions. After the acids 
have been removed from the petro- 
leum, saponifixble and nonsaponifi- 
able acids are further separated. 
Purities of 99% are claimed, yielding 
products suitable for use in dyestuffs, 
fungicides, and as artificial resins in 
paint dryers, etc. 

s 

Switch in Extraction: A new proc- 
ess, called rectifying extraction, has 
been successfully used to treat a 
mixture containing camphor, ethyl 
alcohol and water. Clogging of the 
bubble-cap plates was eliminated, and 
continuous, smooth operation resulted. 
Antonin Pilar of Czechoslovakia is 
patenting this procedure, which sepa- 
rates a desired component from a 
liquid mixture in a rectifying column. 
This is the same objective as con- 
ventional extractive rectification; but in 
this case, two immiscible phases form 
in the bottom part of the column and 
the solvent carries off the desired com- 
ponents. 
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More Punch for Solid Propellants 


As it grooms its big new solid-pro- 
pellant plant near Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for full-scale operation this 
week, Hercules Powder Co. is al- 
ready planning new compositions 
that it will make there. Like most 
chemical companies active in propel- 
lant research, Hercules is convinced 
there’s plenty to be gained by raising 
the power and lowering the cost of 
the increasingly important solids. 

The plant, called the Bacchus plant, 
is the first of its kind Hercules owns 
entirely. It will make the propellants 
for the Polaris A-2 second stage and 
the Minuteman third stage. 

Today’s operational solids have a 
specific impulse rating of 240-250 
' seconds (specific impulse, a gauge of 
propellant performance, is calculated 
from the difference in heats of com- 
bustion of gases in the rocket chamber 
and at the nozzle exit). Future formu- 
lations—involving expensive, exotic 


chemicals—are aimed at a figure 


near 300. 

These materials — probably expen- 
sive — will be favored for upper stages 
of rockets such as the Polaris, where 
the propellant capacity is compara- 
tively small. 

Cost-cutting research is centered 
primarily on manufacturing processes 
for conventional solids used in the 
lower rocket stages, which need a 
comparatively large quantity of chemi- 
cals. Solids are a long way from 
matching the specific impulse possible 
with the best cryogenic liquid systems 
(e.g., S.I. 400 for a liquid hydrogen 
—liquid fluorine combination), which 
are the mainstay of major space 
probes. And they are not expected to 


Hercules’ Bonner 
sees exotic chemicals powering 
future solid rockets. 


completely dislodge storable liquid 
systems (e.g., hydrazine, unsymmetri- 
cal dimethy! hydrazine, nitrogen te- 
troxide trio projected for the ad- 
vanced Titan). But the improved 
solids, retaining the simplicity of han- 
dling and instant readiness, seem 
sure of finding a growing market. 

Chosen Course: How will the im- 
proved performance be achieved? To 
get extra specific impulse, researchers 
are turning away from the various 
carbon-hydrogen-oxygen-nitrogen sys- 
tems used in present solids (see chart, 
left). Instead, they’re looking at metal 
hydride fuels and more energetic 
oxidizers. Thiokol Chemical Corp., for 
example, mentions some novel bond 
systems as “promising areas of in- 
vestigation from a _ thermodynamic 
standpoint”: lithium-hydrogen, beryl- 
lium-hydrogen, and boron-hydrogen 
fuels; and nitrogen-fluorine, and oxy- 
gen-fluorine oxidizers. Hercules Pow- 
der Co. admits to being interested in 
lithium aluminum hydride, perfluoro- 
hydrazine, and many others. 

Gabriel Co. division, Rocket 
Power/Talco Research Center (Pasa- 
dena, Calif.), however, is bucking the 
trend away from carbon compounds, 
is reportedly looking at fluoro-olefins. 
Among them: perfluorocumulenes, 
tetrafluoroallene, perfluorobutatriene, 
monofluoroacetylene, _ perfluorobuta- 
diene, and  3,3,3-trifluoropropynte. 
Some observers feel that bond energies 
of carbon-fluorine compounds are too 
high for propellant use, but concede 
there may be exceptions. 

Three Steps to 300: Three “genera- 
tions” of propellant ingredients are 
under research at Rocketdyne (Mc- 


Gregor, Tex.), a division of North 
American Aviation, Inc. Typical of 
the first generation, according to 
Rocketdyne, is its Flexadyne family 
of carboxy-terminated linear poly- 
butadiene castable propellants. The 
firm says these are superior in me- 
chanical properties and comparable 
in ballistic performance to “the best 
of current families of solid propellants 
based on polybutadiene, polyurethane, 
and cast double-base binders.” 

The company’s research on second- 
generation propellants is designed to 
“show significant performance ad- 
vancement over current propellants.” 
Studies center on the development of 
polynitramine binders (nitric acid salts 
of polyamines) and on the encapsula- 
tion of reactive ingredients such as 
the metal hydrides. 

Third-generation research, prima- 
rily centered at the firm’s Canoga 
Park, Calif., division headquarters, is 
designed to reach the theoretical 300 
seconds specific impulse. Synthesis of 
new polymers containing fluorine, 
boron and nitrogen is a major project. 
These are expected to be used in both 
second- and third-generation propel- 
lants. 

One Rocketdyne formulation de- 
velopment involves ammonium ni- 
trate oxidizer and butadiene-methy] 
vinyl pyridine fuel-binder. Phase- 
stabilized ammonium nitrate is a key 
ingredient. Ordinary ammonium ni- 
trate changes volume in the tempera- 
ture range encountered by propellants 
in use, “exercises” the propellant, 
altering its critical dimensions. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., for example, has 
developed a phase-stable ammonium 
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nitrate but won't give particulars. It 
has been known for some years, how- 
ever, that this stability can be im- 
parted by a small amount of potas- 
sium nitrate. 

Aerojet-General Corp. (Azusa, 
Calif.), a subsidiary of General Tire 
and Rubber, refuses to give even an 
inkling of the direction its chemical 
research is taking. The recent Navy- 
Polaris A-2 test vehicle, which set a 
new, 1,600-mile Polaris range rec- 
ord, owes about half its added per- 
formance to a_ longer, Aerojet- 
designed, first-stage rocket motor. An 
improved, second-stage propellant 
(CW Technology Newsletters, Dec. 3, 
60, and Dec. 10, ’60) accounts for 
the remainder of the gain in range. 

However, it’s no secret that Aero- 
jet, like any other solid-propellant 
researcher is looking to the top left 
of the periodic table (lithium, beryl- 
lium, boron, magnesium, or alumi- 
num) for clues to new fuels and to 
the top right (oxygen, fluorine) for 
oxidizers. A new Aerojet patent (2,- 
967,097) mentions cobalt and copper 
as burning-rate acceleration additives. 

At last fall’s Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’) Assn. meeting in New York, 
Aerojet Vice-President A. L. Antonio 
pointed out that the Defense Dept. is 
supporting extensive research and de- 
velopment in both solid and liquid 
propellants. He adds: “This work will 
go on at the present pace for quite a 
few years and may lead to even more 
wondrous and expensive propellant 
systems. Such systems, I expect, will 
deliver specific impulses in the range 
of 300 to 400 and may exceed, to a 
slight degree, the density impulse of 
the combination hydrazine-fluorine.” 

Antonio does not foresee specific 
breakthroughs with true liquid-pro- 
pellant combinations. But he ob- 
serves, “There are certain hybrid sys- 
tems employing solids and liquids to- 
gether that may extend the density 
impulse above the level that can be 
achieved with hydrazine and liquid 
fluorine. The motivation for all of 
this work is the desire to provide bet- 
ter rocket engines for volume-limited 
systems [e.g., upper stages of missiles], 
and these are essentially military 
rather than space systems.” 

Keeping a Hand In: Other interested 
but noncommittal firms include Clevite 
Corp. (Cleveland), which says it is 
putting its main research in “mech- 
anisms” rather than fuels; Brush 


Beryllium, heavy in solids research, 
all of it classified; and B. F. Good- 
rich, recipient of an Air Force con- 
tract to develop solids that are safer 
to ship. Goodrich says it has devel- 
oped “nothing significant” in the past 
18 months—at least nothing that it 
can talk about. 

Advanced rubber-based propellants, 
nitroplastisols and other “ultra-high- 
performance propellants” are the ob- 
ject of The Grand Central Rocket 
Co.’s (Redlands, Calif.) studies. Aire- 
search Mfg. Division (Los Angeles) 
of the Garrett Corp. is working 
with three basic types of binders— 
polybutadiene-acrylic acid copolymer 
(PBAA), methyl vinylpyridine, and 
cellulose acetate; and with two oxi- 
dizers—ammonium nitrate and am- 
monium perchlorate. Other com- 
pounds it is using include ammonium 
oxalate and oxamide. Auxiliary power 
sources (to drive turbines, etc.) are 
a big Airesearch interest. 

Profit in Processing: There are 
many companies now interested in 
solid-propellant research — Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing, Allied 
Chemical, Stauffer, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, and Callery, to mention just 
an additional few. More than a score 
have solid-propellant research con- 
tracts with the government’s Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 

Pinpointing the Profits: Hercules 
Explosives Dept.’s director of develop- 
ment, Lyman Bonner, doesn’t expect 
the market potential for the unusual 
chemicals needed in high-thrust solids 
to make a big difference in the profit 
picture. Process economics are far 
more important, he believes. 

One often-cited example of pro- 
pellant material whose fortunes have 
boomed: the popular solid propellant 
ingredient, ammonium perchlorate. 
Its sales jumped from practically 
nothing a decade and a half ago to 
an estimated 100 million Ibs., $30 
million today. 

“But,” says Bonner, “it would be 
unrealistic to expect this kind of 
growth for the. advanced chemicals 
now in research. These materials will, 
inevitably, be more hazardous to make 
and to use and considerably more 
expensive than the materials with 
which we are familiar today. This 
suggests that they will be used only 
where the benefits of added perform- 
ance justify these penalties, and this 
in turn means use only in the upper 
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stages of long-range missiles and 
spacecraft.” 

Room for Refinement: Thiokol, 
noting that both solid and packaged- 
liquid rocket engines share a cost ad- 
vantage over turbo-pump liquid en- 
gines, is also working to further re- 
duce the cost per pound of solid- 
propellant units. Primarily, its work 
is directed toward further refinement 
of continuous propellant process tech- 
niques. 

Continuous propellant processing 
provides three distinct cost savings: 

(1) Since this technique is almost 
completely automated, the number of 
man-hours chargeable within a manu- 
facturing sequence is reduced. 

(2) The capability to achieve greater 
control and uniformity by continuous 
mixing improves manufacturing reli- 
ability, thereby reduces waste. 

(3) The eventual mobility of the 
loading operation that will be real- 
ized through continuous mixing will 
reduce the amount of handling equip- 
ment and the number of man-hours 
charged to handling for large solid 
propellant rocket engines. 

As research improves the density 
and performance of solid propellants, 
further savings in per-shot rocket costs 
will be realized. Says Thiokol, “The 
more expensive propellant combina- 
tions and more refined propulsion sys- 
tem control components are reserved 
for upper-stage application. Here. 
better performance yields greater 
savings, and the degree of required 
control must, of necessity, be more 
precise. As this trend continues within 
an accelerated space exploration pro- 
gram, more and more of the booster 
units for manned flight and more of 
the total vehicles for space probes 
will be solid propelled.” 

Lots of Problems: Solid-propellant 
research involves much more than 
juggling odd chemicals to get high 
specific impulse. 

Total impulse unit volume may 
be more important than high specific 
impulse in some cases. The Polaris 
missile is volume-limited rather than 
weight-limited, for example. It’s also 
highly important to manufacture pro- 
pellants so that performance (e.g., im- 
pulse, burning rate) is reproducible. 
This extends backward to overseeing 
the reproducibility of each ingredi- 
ent. Cracks, fissures and voids must 
be avoided in the propellant, which 
should also adhere perfectly to its 


case. Toxicity of fuel and combustion 
products must be taken into account 
if the rocket is to be fired in populated 
areas (this is one of the drawbacks of 
beryllium and its compounds). 

Chances are, experts agree, that a 
wide variety of propellant systems— 
each for a special purpose—will be 
used in the current decade. And 
solids researchers are now staking 
out a bigger share of this inviting 
frontier. 


Copper Push 


Seven contracts totaling more than 
$132,000 will be awarded by Copper 
Producers Development Assn. (New 
York) for research on copper, its 
alloys and compounds. 

Smog control will be the target of 
three of the new studies. Armour Re- 
search Foundation (Chicago) and 
Franklin Institute Laboratories (Phil- 
adelphia) will both investigate copper- 
containing catalysts as fuel additives, 
while Franklin Institute will also 
study similar catalysts for use in after- 
burners. 

Battelle Memorial Institute (Colum- 
bus, O.) will look into potential new 
electric uses for copper. 


Bigger Diamonds 


Synthetic diamonds that weigh over 
a carat each have been made at the 
General Electric Research Laboratory 
(Schenectady, N.Y.). Although dark- 
colored and not strong enough for 
industrial use, they are the first man- 
made diamonds of this size. 

The company will not comment on 
the method used to make the big 
stones; nor will it conjecture about 
the possibility of making gem stones. 

GE’s vice-president and director of 
research, Guy Suits, notes that the 
size and quality of the company’s 
synthetic diamonds have steadily in- 
creased since their disclosure six 
years ago. Suits says that GE can 
make in the lab “diamonds up to 0.1 
carat in size that are of excellent in- 
dustrial quality,” but that they are not 
yet available commercially. 

Diamonds up to a full carat in size 
are used by industry in drills, dressing 
tools, dies and single-point cutting 
tools, but Suits declines to predict 
when the company might be able to 
make large synthetic diamonds with 
strength sufficient for these uses. 
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GX GUARANTEES FAST DELIVERY OF METHANOL 


Tanker... barge...tank car...tank truck...drums...CSC will get your TERMINALS: 
methanol there! Fast delivery can be guaranteed because Commercial New Haven, Conn. 


ss erie ea ar. SE eae Carteret, N. J. 
Solvents Corporation has distribution points and service offices in key Philadelphia, Pa. 
cities coast-to-coast. This is dependable supply — and dependable quality. Wilmington, N. C. 
CSC Methanol is marketed at a minimum purity of 99.85¢¢ and with reece, 

° eit naa : ix Tacoma, Wash. 
unusually strict specification limits — one of the highest purities known San Francisco, Calif. 


for a bulk chemical. If you need methanol — and want first-class service Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 
~— call CSC! New Orleans, La. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Atlanta . Boston ° Chicago . Cincinnati . Cleveland . Detroit . Kansas City 
Los Angeles ° New Orleans e Newark ° New York . St. Louis . San Francisco 
IN CANADA: McArthur Chemical Co. (1958) Ltd., Montreal «© iN MExICO: Comsolimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Blockson 
distributor 


Service 


To serve phosphate users best, Blockson has long 
followed the marketing policy that the best L.C.L. 
service in any area is provided through the local 
distributor. The Blockson distributor stocks the 
widest selection of Blockson products and other 
chemicals used in his territory. Write for Blockson 
catalog and name of distributor nearest your plant. 


MODERN DETERGENTS MEAN PHOSPHATES, AND PHOSPHATES MEAN BLOCKSON 


BLOCKSON CHEMICALS 


Chemicals Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


Joliet, Illinois 
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A rumpus over the Titan II’s liquid storable fuel has been 
stirred up by a secret General Accounting Office report rapping the Pen- 
tagon for delaying development of the advanced ICBM. The report 
charges that funds were withheld from the project “without apparent 
justification,” postponing operational use of the missile for five months. 





Air Force officials call the GAO charge a tempest in a teapot. 
Their story is this: Air Research & Development Command’s proposal to 
switch from a LOX-RP-1 propellant combination to storable hydrazine- 
UDMH was made in early 1959 when only six Titan squadrons had been 
authorized. The cost to convert was estimated at $163 million. Plans 
for the first five squadrons were so far advanced that the conversion was 
considered possible only for the sixth squadron at the time. 


The Air Force decided it was not “economically feasible” to 
invest in the hydrazine-UDMH Titan version until a higher-level decision 
was made on the final composition of Strategic Air Command’s missile 
force. In Nov. ’59 the Air Force got the green light to build and arm eight 
extra Titan squadrons. Plans were then set to fuel the additional missiles 
with the liquid storable propellant combination. (For news of new rocket 
propellants, see p. 34.) 


Clearance of rubber equipment for use in making foodstuffs 
under the Food Additives Amendment of 1958 provisions has been re- 
quested by the Rubber Manufacturers Assn. The group says blanket 
approval should be forthcoming from the Food & Drug Administration 
for rubber equipment made from an acceptable list of basic materials. 





The industry has established rigid compounding and testing 
standards, says the association. No known tests, it adds, “reveal any 
effect on food, nor, indeed, even the presence of any residue of the food- 
handling product in the food handled.” 


A transportation crisis threatens the nation unless government 
policies are overhauled and coordinated to prevent it. This warning— 
the third in three months—comes from a special task force that studied 
the problem exhaustively for the Senate Commerce Committee. 





Creation of a Cabinet-level department of transportation is the 
basic recommendation of the task force, headed by retired Air Force Gen. 
John P. Doyle. Responsible to the President, it would set and administer 
policy for all transportation media. 


Establishment of a super-regulatory agency also is proposed 
by the Doyle group. The 15-member group would replace the Interspace 
Commerce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Maritime 
Board. Responsible to Congress, it would fix rates for and generally 
regulate railroads, truck lines, airlines, inland and ocean shipping. 





Washington 


Newsletter 


(Continued) 





Antirecession plans of the Kennedy Administration will in- 
clude a temporary tax cut if business conditions continue to decline. Pro- 
fessor Paul A. Samuelson of MIT, head of a special Kennedy antirecession 
task force, made this apparent last week. 





A tax cut at all income levels would provide the best stimulant 
to the economy, says Samuelson. He suggests a close watch on business 
trends during the first quarter,of 61. Then, if business is worsening, 
Congress should vote an immediate 3-4% tax cut until the first of next 
year. 


Presidential flexibility in setting tax rates to spur or slow 
the economy, as the need may be, is implicit in the Samuelson proposal. 
This is likely to have rough sledding in Congress—if, indeed, it ever is 
proposed formally by Kennedy. The House is extremely jealous of its 
prerogative to set such rates. 


Other antirecession measures suggested by Samuelson are tradi- 
tional—more spending for schools, hospitals, highways, housing and 


public works projects and improved unemployment benefits. But for a 
quick economic boost, Samuelson emphasized, the tax cut’s the thing. 
= 

The first report from the Treasury’s long-awaited survey of de- 
preciation practices shows widespread use of liberalized depreciation 
methods that Congress approved as part of the big tax reform law of °54. 
Up to now, really definitive information had been lacking. 





Information from nearly 2,000 of the largest U.S. corporations 
shows that 70% of them are using the new methods that allow a company 
to write off two-thirds of the cost of productive equipment in one-half its 
useful life. Until the law was changed all companies had to use the so- 
called straightline method, which permits them to deduct the same amount 
each year of the equipment’s life. 


However, some 63% of the large corporations (and 42% of 
the small firms) also claim that present allowances are unsatisfactory and— 
as a remedy—the most popular is that the Treasury allow them to use their 
own judgment as to what the useful life of equipment should be. 


Proposals to liberalize depreciation allowances are perennial 
(CW, Dec. 24, ’60, p. 47), but the new Administration’s antirecession 
program gives a new surge of interest. Liberalized depreciation is advocated 
by many as a way of stimulating capital investment, which has been one 
of the economic soft spots plaguing the business outlook. 





More detail of actual depreciation practices broken down by 
industry and for different kinds of equipment are in preparation—and 
these will probably be of more direct interest to the chemical process in- 
dustries. This detailed report will show for the CPI total investment in 
various kinds of equipment, how much of it is fully depreciated, which 
kinds are being depreciated under which methods, depreciation reserves, 
property acquired since the new tax law went into effect, and more. 
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CHEMICAL REACTIVITY... 


Fatty Nitrogens are ideal ‘ 


Fatty Nitrogen Chemicals from General Mills 
are cationic surface active agents with all the 
useful properties listed at the right. Because 
of their cationic nature, Fatty Nitrogens are 
unique ‘“‘building blocks” for organic chemical 
synthesis. They are currently used as chemical 
intermediates in the production of agricultural 
fungicides, detergents, petroleum product addi- 
tives, emulsifiers, textile chemicals, and numerous 
other products. If chemical intermediates with 
any of the key properties listed at the right 
would improve your product or process, check 
General Mills Fatty Nitrogens. 


Send for a new 40 page technical bulietin, 
“Fatty Nitrogen Chemicals for Industry.” 
Write to General Mills Chemical Division, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Houston, Kankakee, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco 


Fatty Nitrogen Chemicals ° Versamid® Polyamide Resins © 


Steroids ° 
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GenEpoxy® Epoxy Resins 
Genamid® Epoxy Curing Agents 


‘chemical building blocks’”’ 


OTHER KEY FATTY NITROGEN PROPERTIES: 
Surface Activity—cationic emulsifiers, wetting 
agents and detergents. 


wy Surface Filming—forms a monomolecular film on 
metals that protects against corrosion. 


Cat Solubility—characteristic solubilities in a variety 
of polar and non-polar solvents. 


Cat Lubricity—adsorbs on fiber and fabrics, lubricates 
and confers softness. 


Cat Selective Adsorption—adsorbs on certain non- 
metallic minerals. 


Cat Biostatic Activity—inactivates certain bacteria, 
fungi and algae. 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY FROM GENERAL MILLS 
SERVES INDUSTRY WORLD WIDE 


CHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION, Kankakee, Illinois 
and Tlalnepantia, Mexico 


Deriphat® Amphoteric Surfactants 





SPECIALTIES 


Targets for sucrose esters: emulsifying agents in a diversity of products, such as cosmetics, bread, pharmaceuticals. 


Sucrose Esters: Ready for a Second Try 


Sucrose esters generated a lot of commercial 
interest a few years ago but never got beyond the 
pilot plant. Now an Italian company plans a large- 
scale plant; Japanese and U.S. firms are piloting. 


In the past five years the chemical 
industry has had an off-again, on- 
again romance with sucrose esters. 
Now it appears that the industry has 
turned sweet on these products again. 
Reason: governmental restrictions on 
some market-dominating emulsifier 
products have triggered interest in 
sucrose esters and glycerides as pos- 
sible replacement for materials sus- 
pected of toxicity. 

The U.S. agency most concerned 
(Food & Drug Administration) has 
not yet been approached about sucrose 
esters as a food additive but equiva- 
lent government branches in both 
Italy and Japan have. And already 
chemical companies in both these 
countries are pushing the products 
for such specialty applications as 
emulsifiers, wetting and dispersing 
agents in foods (breads, candy, ice 
cream, soluble coffee), in cosmetics 
(cleansers and lotions) and drugs (sup- 
positories and vitamins). 

In Japan, Dai-Nippon Sugar Mfg. 
Co. has built a sizable pilot plant 
for production of sucrose esters. 
Now in operation, it’s turning out a 


product called Nitto Ester, a sucrose 
ester derived from sugar and a high- 
purity stearic acid. T. Kawamata, 
chief of the chemical section of Dai- 
Nippon, told CHEMICAL WEEK that 
the company is making Nitto Ester in 
six grades, from hydrophilic to lipo- 
philic. The product received authoriza- 
tion for use as a safe food additive 
from the Japanese Welfare Ministry 
in Dec. 59. 

The process is reported to be sim- 
ilar to that developed by a group 
headed by L. I. Osipow of Foster D. 
Snell (U.S. 2,893,990 issued July 7, 
*59) for the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion.* It calls for heating under re- 
duced pressure a mixture of sugar, 
methyl esters of fatty acids and po- 
tassium carbonate in dimethylforma- 
mide. Dai-Nippon uses the same raw 
materials (gets its dimethylformamide 
from Badische, its sugar from Cuba) 
but says it has new process wrinkles. 

* Patent rights to mono- and di-fatty acid 
esters of sucrose were issued to the Sugar Re- 
search Foundation in the U. S. in °59, In 
Nov. ’60 these patent rights were assigned to 
Research Corp. (New York). Present royalty 
rate for nonexclusive license to these patent 


rights is fixed at 2% of net sales with an 
annual prepaid royalty of $1,000. 


Dai-Nippon plans to market Nitto 
Ester only in Japan, it says. Under the 
license arrangement with the Sugar 
Research Foundation, it’s not allowed 
to market its product in the US., 
but it’s conceivable that some U.S. 
company could tie up with it (Atlas 
Powder has been linked to Dai- 
Nippon in the Japanese trade press) 
to sell the product in the U. S. 

Italian Venture: Much larger in 
scope than the Japanese interest in 
sucrose esters is the work currently 
going forward by Ledoga S.p.A. 
(Milan, Italy), the big Italian drug 
and chemical company. That firm is 
now producing pilot quantities of 
both sucrose esters (obtained from 
direct esterification of fatty acids) and 
sucrose glycerides (produced directly 
from natural fats in place of fatty 
acids). The former are similar to the 
Japanese Nitto Ester; the latter are 
produced by a process developed by 
Ledoga. (Emulsion A/S of Denmark, 
the first licensee for sucrose esters, 
has also produced sucrose glycerides, 
which are mentioned in the patent 
literature.) 

Ledoga turns out these products in 
a 200-Ibs./day pilot plant at Garessio, 
Italy. 

The Italian company thinks it has 
made a breakthrough by finding an 
economical way of reducing residual 
dimethylformamide, one of the prob- 
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REPLACE CARBOYS 
with 15-gallon _ 


URI 


WE Single-trip §§ Lightweight 


BH Simplified handling 


FlexSpout* or Screw Cap Closure 


in an ICC-2U approved plastic cube 


in an ICC-16A wirebound box 


“Registered trademark of the Rieke Metal Products Co. 
Write today for full information 
® 


(wenere 


HEDWIN CORPORATION 
New York 17, New York © Baltimore 11, Maryland 
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lem solvents that has hampered de- 
velopment of sucrose esters. 

Ledoga is now planning to use its 
present process for the two products 
in a plant either in Jamaica or Brazil, 
where raw materials are readily avail- 
able. Price for the products (as yet 
unnamed) will probably be in the 
range of $1/Ib. for the esters and 
50¢/lb. for the glycerides. 

The latter, because of their lower 
price, may find some use in the 
leather and fur industry (as emulsi- 
fiers of fat for chrome leather, 
greases for furs, leather dye pene- 
trants, shoe cream dispersants) as 
well as in detergents (washing pro- 
duce destined for human consumption 
and as a low-foam wetting agent and 
softener in making textiles). Other 
possible applications: in paints, ad- 
hesives, antirust and corrosion prep- 
arations and flotation agents. 

Back Home: In the U.S. the only 
company currently producing sucrose 
esters is The Colonial Sugars Co. 
(Gramercy, La.), a division of Cuban- 
American Sugar. That company last 
August began offering pilot-plant 
quantities of sucrose esters under the 
tradename S.E.-1 surfactant, for 
$2/lb. (technical) and $4/lIb. (re- 
fined). 

The products Colonial is now offer- 
ing are the monoesters, but the com- 
pany is also working with di- and 
higher esters as well. The company 
offered sucrose esters in 57 but with- 
drew its products from the market 
because of process problems. The 
process it now employs gives good 
recovery of the dimethylformamide 
solvent and products of higher purity. 

The end-products are more com- 
petitive with some of the middle- and 
higher-priced surfactants now mar- 
keted. 

Besides Ledoga, Dai-Nippon and 
Colonial, a number of other companies 
are holding licenses from the Sugar 
Research Foundation for the produc- 
tion of sucrose esters. They are: 
Emulsion A/S (Palsgaard, Denmark), 
La Compagnie Francaise Produits In- 
dustriel (Asniers, France). Howards 
of Ilford (ilford, England) and Soci- 
ete de Produits Chimiques et de 
Synthese, Bezan (Seine et Oise), a 
company affiliated with St. Gobain 
and Pechiney. In the U.S., Foster D. 
Snell is currently working on the su- 
crose esters in conjunction with the 
National Assn. of Renderers. 


Soviet Scents 


The Soviet Union, which already 
claims to be outstripping capitalist 
countries in its volume of perfume 
and cologne, has scheduled another 
50% increase during the current 
Seven-Year Plan. 

At a recent conference of its per- 
fume industry, Soviet scent makers 
talked about improving the quality 
and assortment of products and 
agreed that special emphasis should be 
placed on making perfumes with “a 
tenacious scent.” Production of per- 
fume has tripled in the past 15 
years in the Soviet Union, which 
produces both natural and synthetic 
aromatics. 


Tin Plater 


A new chemical for depositing a 
protective tin coating on metal sur- 
faces has been developed by Shipley 
Co., Inc. (Walnut St., Wellesley, Mass.) 

The chemical, called Cuposit LT- 
26, produces a stable solution; the 
coating is said to be quickly accom- 
plished simply by dipping. Moreover, 
the process is designed to operate at 
temperatures much lower that hot tin 
dip processes, does not require elec- 
tricity, and contains no cyanide. 

Shipley says Cuposit LT-26 can be 
used to eliminate most soldering prob- 
lems on printed circuits, eyelets, con- 
nectors and plugs, and other electronic 
hardware. It can also be used for 
preventing oxidation and for white- 
ning copper, copper-based alloys, lead- 
tin electroplate and other materials. 


More Essential Oils 


A new large-scale source of es- 
sential oils may be the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Studies re- 
cently begun indicate that the coun- 
tries could produce the oil. An indus- 
try handling $70 million in exports 
alone by °70 is envisioned, but so 
far little effort has been made to 
capitalize on the worldwide market 
potentials. 

The Federation may enter some 
phases of the essential-oils market 
within the next year or so, and trade 
sources there have their eye on cap- 
turing about 10% of the West’s total 
market in five to 10 years. 

Of the main oils that can be pro- 
duced in the Federation, rose, gera- 
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Out of extensive research at Swift & Company comes Flexichem 
~— B— Food Grade. This is a remarkably fine, highly uniform powder 
that will disperse rapidly and thoroughly in water or solvent systems 
to help produce a controlled jelling action. Flexichem B—Food 
Grade is expected to find use in food packaging materials such as 
paper, plastics and rubber. It can also be used as a conditioning 
additive in certain food and pharmaceutical products. 
The general properties listed above may suggest how Flexichem 
B—Food Grade can solve your specific problem. Write for details 


on trial or sample quantities. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, SOAP DEPARTMENT 


4115 Packers Ave., Chicago 9, Illinois 


7o Sewe Your Sudustey cltee with a wide range of chemical specialties. 
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AMMONIA | 


Anhydrous and aqua ammonia in tank cars 
from Wyandotte, Mich. Anhydrous in 50, 100 
and 150-lb. net cylinders from Wyandotte, 
Mich., Natrona and Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
Pennsalt field men can give you valuable 
help in the handling and application of 
ammonia. Industrial Chemicals Division, 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORP., 
Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


industrial Chemicals Division Pe nnsd It 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO © DETROIT® NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA ry 
PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS © APPLETON © ATLANTA e m tae S$ 
TACOMA © PORTLAND 


HEL 





. TABL! 
INDUSTRIAL QUIMICA PENNSALT, MEXICO CITY ESTABL 


PENNSALT AMMONIA is made at Wyandotte, Mich., and Portland, Ore. 
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nium and lavender are particularly 
suited to the region; basil, sage, 
thyme, marjoram and rosemary are 
also strong possibilities. According 
to the studies so far, the oils are 
equal in quality to those produced in 
India and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. 


Electronic Potter 


A new clear silicone potting and 
embedding compound that provides 
mechanical and dielectric protection 
for electronic components and assem- 
blies has been developed by the Sili- 
cone Products Dept. of the General 
Electric Co. (Waterford, N.Y.). LTV 
602 (low-temperature vulcanizing) 
compound is reported to cure at 70- 
80 C to a flexible, resilient solid. 

LTV is designed to provide good 
protection against shock, vibration, 
moisture, ozone and other environ- 
mental hazards of the space age. Un- 
like jelly-like potting compounds, the 
cured material is self-supporting and 
nonflowing. 

Components embedded in the ma- 
terial can, however, be readily identi- 
fied, repaired or replaced by removal 
of a section with a sharp instrument. 
New material can be poured into the 
cut-out section and cured without leav- 
ing evidence of repair. 

Because of its low viscosity in un- 
cured form, GE says, LTV flows 
freely in and around complicated 
parts. Delicate parts are not damaged. 

Available in commercial quantities, 
it is priced at $10.50/lb. in single- 
pound quantities, $7.50/lb. in gallon 
quantities. Drum price is $7/Ib. 


Soapers Convene 


The annual convention of Assn. of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers 
will be held Jan. 25-27 in New York’s 
Waldorf - Astoria Hotel. On _ the 
agenda: panel sessions dealing with 
new trends in detergent technology; 
marketing of household and industrial 
products; applications of fatty acids 
and glycerin in pharmaceuticals and 
foods; a roundup on how to build 
good home-town community relations. 
Luncheon speakers: President Mason 
Gross of Rutgers University; Pauline 
Frederick, NBC news correspondent; 
Edgar Cortwright of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 
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: 7 extremely versatile material has 
© contributed to the improvement of a variety 
‘e, @ products as well as having helped make 
many new products possible. Oronite Polybutenes 
6@ ee e e® can pay you big dividends, too. Why not have your 

a G technical people evaluate these compounds for your present or 
ORONITE : future needs. A technical bulletin and Polybutene samples 

are available on request. Contact the Oronite office nearest you. 


OLYBUTENES 


Characteristics of Oronite Polybutenes Some applications 





Non-drying, tacky, viscous 


t ti aulkin mpound 
Grades from 50-20,000 SSU @ 210° F. Re 


soundproofing compounds 

thermal insulation 

industrial and household sealants 
adhesives 

special purpose greases and lubricants 


Clear, colorless 
1 or 1- on the Gardner color scale. 


Excellent stability 
Approximately one double bond per molecule; free 
from diene unsaturation. 


Compatible with a multitude of industrial chemicals, 

rubbers, and resins : 
For example: soluble in benzene and ethyl ether; an extender for rubbers 
compatible with natural rubber and many styrene- ‘ a plasticizer for resins 
butadiene copolymers; compatible with many phenol 
condensation products, polythylenes, and epoxy resins. 


Outstanding electrical properties 
Dielectric strength at 80° C...35+ KV. Power factor at 
100° C and 60 cps...0,01%. 


Impermeable to gases 
Composed of closely packed, branched-chain molecules. 


an impregnant for paper insulation of electrical 
cable 


a cable oil in compression cables 
a dielectric for capacitors 


: waterpoofing compounds 
Outstanding hydrophobic properties ae leather impregnants 
Highly paraffinic; low polarity. ; coatings for porous materials such as cement 
and cinder block 


Leaves no ash or stain upon decomposition ; - : 
Decomposition occurs sharply near 500° F. ' a lubricant in metal drawing processes 


CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ORONITE DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, 
Tulsa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
FOREIGN AFFILIATE « California Chemical international, inc., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama, Sao Paulo 
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Chemical Newsfront 


FOR THE FIRST TIME—PERMEABILITY DATA FOR CYANOGUM® GEL. The photo shows some of the well-known advantages of Cyanamid’s 
CYANOGUM 41 gels: flexibility, ease of forming the gel, and rapid curing—only seconds at room temperature. Now, specific data 
are available to permit comparison of the CYANOGUM system's permeability with that of other well-known gels—viz agar, gelatin 
and silica. Are you aeael in permeability coefficient and average pore size as a function of polymer concentration and deductions 
about the mechanism of transport in the gel? A copy of the article containing fundamental data on permeability recently printed in 
the Journal of Physical Chemistry is available to you on request. Check the appropriate area on the coupon. (Market Development Department) 
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DECORATED MELAMINE HANDLES—A FIRST FOR FLINT. Molded 
CYMEL® 1077 melamine handles with beautiful decorations are 
now part of EKCO Products Company’s Flint Cook and Serve 
Tools. A melamine impregnated decorative overlay becomes a 
permanent part of the contour handles, which are wearproof and 


washable. (Plastics & Resins Division) 


art Pa 2, Ele 
ANTI-STATIC AGENT KEEPS PRODUCTS DUST-FREE. Cyanamid’s 
CATANAC® SN anti-static agent prevents dust-gathering static 
charges on plastic, paper, glass and a wide variety of substances. 
Whether incorporated into the composition or applied on the sur- 
face, CATANAC SN means less “housecleaning” of sales items in 
displays and on shelves. Result? Brighter, cleaner products that 


sell readily. 


(Intermediates Department) 


— CYANAMID__ 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 








BEAUTIFUL WOOD STAYS “LIGHTPROOF” LONGER. The “screen” is one 
of Cyanamid’s CYASORB® Light Absorbers. Efficient on a variety 
of woods, CYASORB is added to the coating to retard wood dis- 
coloration from the effects of ultraviolet rays. CYASORB does not 
migrate from the coating during exposure, thereby offering long- 
range protection to both lacquer and wood. (intermediates Department) 


For further information on products in this advertisement wire, or 


mail this coupon to: Cw-11 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Dept. 6362 


Please send me additional information on 
[] CYANOGUM Gel 
(1 CATANAC SN 
() CYMEL 1077 Melamine Molding Compounds 
(-] CYASORB Ultraviolet Absorbers 
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CRYOGENIC 
RESEARCH 


Convair/San Diego is seeking sev- 
eral high-level Chemical Engineers, 
Physical Chemists and Chemical Phys- 
icists to conduct applied research in 
the area of advanced cryogenic sys- 
tems. 


The men selected will explore the 
many challenging problems associated 
with the handling of cryogenic fluids 
in advanced vehicle systems. 


Specialists with advanced degrees 
are required in these areas: 


FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION OF 
CRYOGENIC FLUIDS; 


CHEMICAL SEPARATION OF 
CRYOGENIC FLUIDS; 


CRYOGENIC PUMPING; 
LOW TEMPERATURE 
GAS-SURFACE INTERACTION; 


SPACE ENVIRONMENT AND 
CRYOGENIC FLUIDS. 


Please forward your detailed re- 
sume at once to Mr. M. C. Curtis, 
Industrial Relations Administrator, 
Engineering, 3310 Pacific Highway, 
San Diego 12, California. 


CONVAIR/SAN DIEGO 


CONVAIR DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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SPECIALTIES 


Slimicide with New Twist 


The first new slimicide to get the 
Food & Drug Administration’s ap- 
proval for use since enactment of the 
Food Additives Amendment in Sept. 
*58 is now being marketed by Silico 
Chemical Corp. under the tradename 
Silicide. The product, which sells for 
$1.50/lb., is based on a familiar ma- 
terial, silver fluoride; the novelty, the 
company claims, is that the fluoride 
has been irradiated by ultraviolet light, 
has almost double its normal microbe 
killing power. 

The product can be employed 
in a number of industries that use 
water in processing and have a prob- 
lem with microorganism-caused slime, 
but right now the major outlet for it 
is expected to be the papermak- 
ing industry. Since paper has many 
food uses and since many of the 
slimicides are based on mercurial and 
phenolic compounds (not noted for 
nontoxicity), Silico’s new entry has 
what appears to be an excellent sell- 
ing point. 

Halving the Cost: Silver fluoride 
has long been known to have excel- 
lent microbe killing power but its cost 
has kept it from gaining much of a 
foothold in papermaking. Silico, using 
a new process that boosts the activity 
of the compound, figures it can price 
its material—on an effectiveness basis 
—competitively with others. 

Silico plans to market Silicide to 
paper mills in 50-gal. drums, each 
drum containing 4.8% by weight of 
the irradiated silver fluoride. (Use 
rate: 1-4 ppm. in water). The com- 


pany estimates that an average mill’ 


(handling 400-500 tons of material 
daily) will use 200-300 gal. of con- 
centrate monthly. 

Process Peek: Silico’s processing 
starts with the purchase of silver 
powder. This is pulverized to milli- 
micron size, then spread over a Teflon 
screen through which a stream of 
steam and fluorine gas is passed. This 
converts the powder into silver fluoride 
(the gas is passed to a scrubber where 
unreacted fluorine is removed and 
recycled), which is put into water. 
Here, with the help of casein, it 
forms a suspension. 

This suspension is irradiated with 
ultraviolet light, which (according to 
Silico) doubles the microbe kill ac- 
tivity of silver fluoride. Specifically, 


the irradiated AgF is said to have a 
kill rate of 90% or better in 15 min- 
utes against common. slime-causing 
organisms; unirradiated AgF produces 
only a 47% kill in this time. Against 
Escherichia coli, the irradiated AgF 
is said to give a 94% kill in 15 min- 
utes. 

Besides its claims for high kill ac- 
tivity, Silico says that Silicide does 
not lead to the development of im- 
mune strains of slime agents, does 
not decompose as it kills off microbes, 
and has no electrolytic action that 
might lead to problems of corrosion 
in equipment. Still another claim: it 
meets the Dept. of Agriculture's 
stream pollution requirements. 

The company has applied for pat- 
ents on the particle size and the 
ultraviolet irradiation aspects of its 
new product. Although it is the first 
new slimicide cleared by FDA, at 
least eight chemical mixtures had 
been approved for use prior to pas- 
sage of the Food Additives Amend- 
ment. Under the amendment’s “grand- 
father” clause, they still have FDA 
clearance and are being marketed by 
a number of companies. 


Canadian Coatings Up 


The Canadian paint industry is 
looking for record sales in °61 but 
its customers will be paying higher 
prices. 

The Canadian Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Assn. estimates total paint 
sales will reach $151.5 million in ’61, 
with trade sales accounting for $95 
million and industrial sales rising to 
$56.5 million. The combined total 
sales will be about 4% over the °60 
record, $145.5 million. Trade sales 
last year were $92 million and in- 
dustry bought $53.5 million. 

This gain doesn’t necessarily mean 
a 4% gallonage increase—manufac- 
turers are boosting retail prices due 
to dwindling profit margins. Sherwin- 
Williams of Canada increased prices 
on most of its lines by 3% late last 
year. Another big paint producer, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., has said it 
will try to hold the line on its prices 
but most manufacturers probably will 
try some increase. 

The last significant change in paint 
prices came in °59, when trade prices 





JUST DROP IT IN! 


ji HAT S HOW EASY 
: ATS 10 USE Mit 
LITHIUM ALUMINUM 
HYDRIDE 


Anyone can do it! All the productive reactivity 
of lithium aluminum hydride is safely preserved 
in ether soluble packaging. Filled with exact 
pre-determined batch amounts . . . packets are 
ready to be dropped directly into the reactor. 
Nothing could be safer, more convenient, or 
easier to use and store! 


But this new packaging technique isn’t all. 
Profitable applications for lithium aluminum 
hydride have grown, too. A recent development, 
for example, has shown that by combining other 
reagents with lithium aluminum hydride, mixed 
hydride systems are achieved that are excep- 
tionally selective. In some cases reactions take 
an entirely new course. In others, stereospecific 
reduction occurs. MHI has a brochure that 
gives full details. 


if your field of interest falls somewhere between 
steroid chemistry and the development of 
highly reactive fuels, you need the full story on 
lithium aluminum hydride. MHI will gladly send 
it to you. Experienced technical service, too, is 
available without obligation. 


PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


201 CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASS. 


Calcium Hydride + Lithium Aluminum Hydride + Potas- 
sium Borohydride * Sodium Aluminum Hydride » Sodium 
Borohydride * Sodium Hydride Oil Dispersion «+ Tita- 
nium Hydride » Zirconium Hydride. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


facts about Du Pont’s unique 
solvent for plastics and 
chemical reactions 





DU PONT TETRAHYDROFURAN 











Here, in booklet form, is full information on Du Pont Tetra- 
hydrofuran (THF) ... a widely accepted solvent that pos- 
sesses several outstanding properties. Its solvent power for 


the highest-molecular-weight PVC resins permits superior 
coatings, adhesives and protective finishes. THF has a rela- 
tively low boiling point and high rate of diffusion through 


PVC. THF has also found wide use as a reaction solvent in 
the chemical and drug industries because of its stability and 
unique solvent power for a broad range of chemicals. 


Send coupon for your copy of this new booklet. 


Du Pont Company, Electrochemicals Department 
Chlorine Products Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Please send me a copy of the new THF booklet. 


ee es 


806. u 5 par orf 
BETTER THINGS fo aE Ce a ee 
FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY Address 


City 
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SPECIALTIES 


increased an average 2.6% for volume 
lines and 3% for nonvolume lines. 
Refinishing paints went up 5% at that 
ime. 

The industry expressed some sur- 
prise at the rise in sales because home 
building in Canada has sagged during 
the past year. They figure, however, 
that the slack in home building was 
offset by two factors: a big repaint 
market resulting from the construc- 
tion boom of the ’50s; and an increase 
in do-it-yourself painters. 


PRODUCTS 


Feed Supplements: Rohm & Haas 
Co. (Philadelphia) is offering two new 
enzyme feed supplements—Rhozyme 
F-1A for poultry feeds and Rhozyme 
F-3C for fattening cattle. Both may 
be used in all feeds containing in- 
gredients that have received prior 
approval for use by the Food & Drug 
Administration. 

© 

Self-Adhesive Teslar: Fasson Prod- 
ucts (250 Chester St., Painesville, O.) 
is coating Du Pont’s Teslar polyvinyl 
fluoride film with high-strength, pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesive. It is available 
in transparent and metallized form, 
as well as in pigmented colors, can 
be permanently bonded to a wide 
range of materials to provide long- 
wearing weatherproof surfaces. 

e 

Swimming Pool Product: Michigan 
Chemical Corp. (Saint Louis, Mich.) 
is marketing Algimaster, a concen- 
trated chemical for control of algae 
in swimming pools and the first of a 
projected line of specialties for this 
field. It is said to be nontoxic, will 
not discolor the pool or bathing suit 
fabrics. 

& 

Aerosol Filling Line: The Kartridg 
Pak Co. (800 West Central Rd., 
Mount Prospect, Ill.) is selling a new 
version of its small aerosol filling line 
for the do-it-yourself packager. The 
equipment has a capacity of 400,000 
units/ year, can be installed (together 
with auxiliary equipment) for about 
$6,000. 

4a 

Odorless Marker: Speedry Chemi- 
cal Products, Inc. (P. O. Box 97, 
Richmond Hill, Jamaica 18, Long 
Island, N. Y.), is making available 
nationally its No-Odor Marker. The 
felt-tip marker, claimed to be free 























Infinite variation 
in custom instrumentation... 


Question: How can you best choose from the kaleidoscopic 
permutations and combinations of specialized instrumentation 
to solve your particular laboratory or process needs? Answer: By 
taking advantage of the chemical, physical and electronic knowledge 
which already exists within Beckman’s Custom Products facilities...and is 
immediately available for application to your problem. Reason: Beckman 
offers you the broadest range of top technical talent and engineering experi- 


ence in the instrument industry...single-source responsibility... performance 


reliability...demonstrated integrity where your proprietary interests are 


involved...plus efficient production operations yielding quick delivery at 
low cost. Proof: Consult your nearest Beckman Sales Engineer or write 
for Data File 17-2-20. Beckman: 
Scientific and Process | Instruments Division 


Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


Fullerton, California 


















WHAT 1S AN OLEFIN? 


An olefin is: an unsaturated hydrocarbon 
produced by. cracking gaseous or liquid 
hydrocarbons. The simplest olefin, ethylene 
which is highly reactive because of its 
double bond—combines so readily with 
other compounds that it is one of the basic 
Building blocks of organic chemistry. 
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REACTIVITY... 


THE MASTER KEY 


TO ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY 


Olefins are dynamic, versatile, and highly 
reactive hydrocarbons. Their derivatives have 
played a vital part in developing hundreds of 
new synthetic organic chemicals. 


We, in the Olefins Company, are continually 
exploring the remarkable reactivity range of 
olefins and related products—unearthing new 
ideas and materials for potential new uses. 

We are also major suppliers of acetylene—a 
non-olefin derived from calcium carbide or 
natural gas, and available by pipeline for a 
wide range of industrial uses. 


In addition to our never-ending research and 
development program, we are continually seeking 
and finding more efficient and economical ways 
to perform the tasks of delivery, handling, and 
storage of materials. 


If you need specific information on the reactivity 
potentialities of olefins or data on the various 
non-olefinic products we market—including 
calcium carbide, quicklime, and lime hydrate— 
write Union Carbide Olefins Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New York. 


UNION CARBIDE 
OLEFINS COMPANY 


CARBIDE 























Water in year-round abundance—millions of tons of it—is available 
in Louisiana to quench the growing thirst of industry. More than 7,000 


square miles of the state’s area consists of streams and lakes. Annual 


rainfall exceeds 45 inches statewide. The mighty Mississippi discharges 


an average of 415,000 cubic feet of water per second into the Gulf. Big, 
steady-flowing wells in Louisiana yield some of the purest water any- 
where. Low-cost water is available to industry NOW .. . unrationed 
supplies for municipal and agricultural consumers are adequate in 
every season. Constantly replenished fresh-water reserves are another 
reason why “In Louisiana, Climate is a lot more than just weather.” 

Every section of Louisiana has: SIZABLE COMMERCIAL CENTER ABUNDANT 


FRESH WATER ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGES, GOOD SCHOOLS 
TRADE SCHOOLS’ GOOD TRANSPORTATION, LOW COST POWER AND FUELS 


Write for new booklet, ‘‘Louisiana Invests in Industry."’ Other information 
available . . . each inquiry receives individualized handling. 


LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
SECOND FLOOR - BATON ROUGE 4, LOUISIANA 
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SPECIALTIES 


from odor, can be used for marking 
food wraps, labeling jars and other 
food containers. Marker comes in 
eight colors, sells for 49¢. 

ae 

Water-Soluble Gum: Kelco Co. 
(8225 Aero Dr., San Diego, Calif.) 
is offering experimental quantities of 
a new water-soluble gum, Kelzan, 
derived from glucose. Properties in- 
clude high viscosity and compatibility 
with most salts. 

* 

Organic Fiber: Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. (900 Bush 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.) says its newly 
developed organic heat-resistant fiber 
retains its flexibility and part of its 
strength after exposure to intense 
heat. Pluton is available as a fabric, 
can also be worked into laminates 
reinforced with high-temperature 
phenolic resin to form structural 
parts or molding compounds. The 
fiber is free of elemental carbon, 
conducts little heat or electricity, and 
does not char or melt. 

e 

Holt-Melt Adhesive System: Na- 
tional Starch and Chemical Corp. 
(New York) and Potdevin Machine 
Co. (Teterboro, N. J.) have jointly 
developed a granular hot-melt adhe- 
sive system, consisting of an Instant 
Lok hot-melt applicator and Instant 
Lok line of adhesives. The system 
uses 100% solids material and 
eliminates the cost of solvents, re- 
duces container costs, transportation 
charges and storage space. Suggested 
applications: bag-making etc. 

oe 

Fire Fighter: A protective coating 
that resists fire and insulates the coat- 
ed object from heat has been develop- 
ed by Columbia Technical Corp. 
(24-30 Brooklyn-Queens Expressway 
West, Woodside 77, N.Y.). When 
intense heat comes close to a coated 
surface, an insulating, protective foam 
“shield” is produced, which may be 
removed later. 

& 

Propargyl Alcohol: A new grade 
of propargyl alcoho! (75% solution) 
is now available from Antara Chemi- 
cals Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corp. (New York). A corrosion 
inhibitor for mineral acids, the chemi- 
cal is used with hydrochloric and 
sulfuric acids to prevent hydrogen 
embrittlement of metals. Price schedule 
starts at 43¢/lb. in bulk. 
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LESS CHANCE FOR ERROR 6. on ve proucto 


line. That's just one of the many benefits you receive when you consult IMCO with your polyethylene 
container problems. Our experts can help you in ali phases of package design from engineering to 
color selection. IMCO containers match your size and weight and color specifications, regardless of 
the number you order. Yet IMCO containers are just one fifth the weight of comparabie glass con- 
tainers to reduce shipping and packaging costs. The next time you need polyethylene containers, 
remember . . . there’s less chance for efror on your production line when you order from the 
source that reproduces containers to your specifications. That source is IMCO, 


IMCO Container Corporation, a Se York Maameeotaring Peers: 
se videre, New Jersey 
75th and Cleveland Streets, oe egetan, taniiesia Coats ses certs 
. . j ' ' A ' ur 
Kansas City 30, Missouri. in Wee Harrisonburg, Virginia 





THE BIRD CONTINUOUS SOLID 
BOWL CENTRIFUGAL counts 
its varieties of successful ap- 
lications in the hundreds. 
t comes in over a hundred 
different size and design 
variations. 


LID pal aL 
ATW LALWEL OPIVENT 


CLVIL ff 


and You come out with the right answer 
Here are 8 good reasons why: 


THE NEW BIRD “COMPACT” 
CENTRIFUGAL with’ 6-inch 
bowl, running at speeds up 
to 6000 RPM, opens up new 
and valuable opportunities 
for both production and pilot 
plant operations. 


THE BIRD CONTINUOUS 
SCREEN TYPE CENTRIFUGAL 
deliquors and washes crys- 
tals or granules from heavy 
feed slurries; effective wash 
with less than 0.1 lb. wash 
liquor per Ib. of solids. 


THE BIRD-YOUNG ROTARY 
DRUM VACUUM FILTER fea- 
tures high throughput from 
small filter area and mini- 
mum floor space; efficient 
wash; ideal for economical 
fume-tight operation. 





THE BIRD-PRAYON TILTING PAN 
ROTARY VACUUM FILTER pro- 
vides constant high tonnage 
output of thoroughly washed 
solids with complete separa- 
tion of mother liquor and 
wash liquors. Filter area 
ranges from 27 to 516 sq. ft. 


Eight Reasons Why The Recom- 
mendations Based On Tests At The 
Bird Research and Development 





THE BIRD-HUMBOLDT OSCIL- 
LATING SCREEN CENTRIFUGE 
dewaters plus 65 mesh solids 
with almost no degradation 
or loss of solids. Output up 
to 80 tons or more per hour. 
Extraordinarily low cost of 
operation and maintenance. 


Center Will Be Unbiased And May 


Be Depended Upon. 
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BIRD 


THE BIRD PRESSURE LEAF 
FILTER offers large filter area, 
high rate of flow, working 
pressures up to 75 psi or 
more, in a wide range of sizes 
and corrosion resistant con- 
structions. 





THE BIRD SUSPENDED BATCH 
CENTRIFUGE is built for heavy 
duty service, with 26”, 40” 
or 48” basket, perforate or 
imperforate. Custom built 
and accessoried; fume-tight 
or explosion proof if desired. 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDERS OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF SOLID-LIQUID SEPARATING EQUIPMENT 
Operators of the Bird Research and Development Center for pilot-scale testing to determine 
the correct equipment for the job. Yours to use. 
Application Engineering Offices: 

EVANSTON, ILL. * ATLANTA, GA. * HUNTINGTON, W. VA. * LAPORTE, TEXAS * WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. 
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A new drug that may aid treatment of leukemia will be re- 
searched by Distillers Co. (London) under an agreement with the drug’s 
originator, Spofa, a Czechoslovakia pharmaceutical firm. 





Distillers says the compound (undisclosed) is made by fermenta- 
tion techniques and “appears to possess properties that may be of help in 
the treatment of leukemia.” But the company adds that it has “no inten- 
tion of marketing the drug either directly or through any other organiza- 
tion until it has been thoroughly tested in collaboration with the medical 
profession.” 


Cause of the SL-1 nuclear reactor explosion at Idaho Falls, Ida., 
still baffles Atomic Energy Commission investigators. The explosion, which 
killed three, ripped the 200-kw. boiling-water reactor operated under a 
combined Army-AEC program for the development of portable, low- 
power nuclear power plants for remote military sites. 





AEC experts theorize that the explosion might have been 
caused by a chemical reaction involving the overheating of the aluminum 
cladding of the reactor fuel plates, fully enriched uranium, nickel and 
water (used as coolant). But they add that it’s far too early to conclude 
that the reactor is not safe. 


The end of a frustrating problem for mono- and diglyceride 
food emulsifier manufacturers may be in sight. The Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration has presented a new proposal to change the wording of the food 
standards for ice cream and certain frozen desserts (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Oct. 1, 60). The change would permit the use of emulsifiers 
made from fatty acids (if chick edema-free) that form fats, rather than 
restricting this application to emulsifiers made by the glycerolysis of edible 
fats. (Some emulsifiers whose properties depend on specificity of chain 
length cannot be made directly from fats, instead require separation of the 
fatty acids followed by esterification with glycerol.) 





Recent firing of a 36-in.-diameter solid-propellant motor at 
—75 F is considered a “very significant” accomplishment by its developer, 
Rocketdyne (McGregor, Tex.) Division of North American Aviation, Inc. 
“Military security” reasons preclude further disclosure of details, according 
to the firm. It’s no secret, however, that large-diameter solid fuels (essentially 
highly filled plastic materials) that fire readily, yet retain a crack-free con- 
dition in cold climates, are an important military need, (The Air Force 
Falcon missile, which is qualified at —75 F, is 5.755 in. in diameter.) 





Significantly, Rocketdyne’s Flexadyne (carboxy-terminated linear 
polybutadiene) binder is known to feature constant elongation over the 
temperature range —75 to 175 F. It has especially good aging characteris- 
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tics and mechanical properties at low temperatures. Early work on Flexa- 
dyne propellants in 10-in. motors containing 90-120 Ibs. of propellant and 
26.5-in. motors (over 4,000 Ibs.) reportedly showed that these fuels would 
not crack or tear or lose their shape during long periods of storage. 


Conventional octane-rating systems may go out the window if a 
new “inherently precise” method developed by Sinclair Research Labora- 
tories (Harvey, Ill.) is adopted by the petroleum industry. Sinclair’s Bruno 
Siegel says the method—called the Sinclair Controlled Severity Knock 
Testing Method—would eliminate the need for the time-consuming statisti- 
cal analysis now required to interpret results and would give additive and 
fuel researchers a much more useful tool. He notes that new equipment 
would not be needed, since existing cylinders and knock testers give good 
results, and that results could be expressed in any desired terms, including 
octane numbers. 





Reasoning that a laboratory engine should be run under con- 
ditions simulating actual road use, Sinclair maintains all engine variables 
constant at “realistic” levels while varying the manifold pressure (cor- 
responding to a motorist’s only controllable engine variable, the gas pedal). 
Tests can be run with compression ratio and mixture temperature set at 
various levels to give data covering a wide range of operating severities. 


Sea-water desalting costs that are below $1/1,000 gal. have 
been achieved at Southern California Edison’s Mandalay Steam Station. 





The plant, a multistage, long-tube flash evaporator built by Cleaver-Brooks 
Special Products (Waukesha, Wis.), was designed to convert 100,000 
gal./day of water. However Fred Loebel, CBSP president, reports that 
the plant is operating at 160,000 gal./day. The company is now building 
a 275,000-gal./day plant for the island of St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands. 
Containing 28 stages, this evaporator will be the largest in the U.S. and 
possessions. 


Russia’s scientific effort in the next few years will be in much the 
same direction as that of the U.S., if a new year forecast by A. N. Nesmeya- 
nov, president of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, is any guide. His six 
major points: (1) carbonaceous fuels (oil, gas and coal) will remain the 
chief source of power for several decades; (2) first goal of power-directed 
research is nuclear power reactors—the Soviet icebreaker Lenin and nuclear 
power stations are cited as examples; (3) long-range goal of power re- 
search is to create “antiparticles” to build “anti-atoms,” and an antiperiodic 
table, ultimately leading to mass-energy conversions three times higher 
than those of thermonuclear syntheses; (4) materials such as artificial dia- 
monds, super alloys, and semiconductors are being developed; (5) stereo- 
specific polymers will be produced by the “hundreds of thousands of tons” 
in the U.S.S.R.; (6) organic synthesis duplicating the photosynthesis and 
nitrogen fixation of living cells will be advanced. (See p. 26 for more 
details on Russia’s chemical industry.) 
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announcing 


¢ Chemically Different 
¢ Eliminates Use of Hydrotropes 


GAFAC GB-520 
(95%-active sodium salt) 
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GAFAC PE-510 
(100% -active free acid) 





The six Gafac surfactants now offered for the 
first time are the forerunners of a new range of 
light-colored, liquid anionic surfactants under 
development by Antara. 

Gafac surfactants offer an unusual combina- 
tion of properties. In addition to excellent emul- 
sifying power, they also exhibit detergency, 
corrosion inhibition, and antistatic, lubricating, 
and dedusting characteristics. They are soluble 
to varying degrees in water and aromatic, ali- 
phatic, and chlorinated solvents. They have out- 
standing stability and compatibility in strongly 






NEW ANIONIC SURFACTANTS 


: GAFAC RE-610 
: (100%-active free acid) 


* Soluble in Solvents and Alkalies 
* Low Toxicity 


GAFAC RM-510 
(100%-active free acid) 
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GAFAC RM-710 
(100%-active free acid) 


suitable for a given application. All Gafac sur- 
factants tested thus far for physiological com- 
patibility have shown a very low order of skin 
irritation and oral toxicity. 

The new Gafac brands represent such a for- 
ward step in the field of surfactants that we 
highly recommend a thorough investigation of 
their use in your product or process. Mail the 
coupon today and we will send you complete 
information and samples promptly. 
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ANTARA CHEMICALS 
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GAFAC LO-529 
(88%-active sodium salt) 





: [| 435 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. | 
alkaline solutions and dry mixes. The 100%- 0 ae 
entiemen: 
active free-acid Gafac products may be easily liable v4 ateeilibiniaeiaitins t 
modified by conversion to whatever salt is most (] literature and samples ) Drycleaning it 
of GAFAC surfactants Textile Processing n 
[| for use in the ‘ Emulsion | | 
field(s) checked: Polymerization : 
] Emulsifiable Pesticide (] 
Concentrates 
CG eeciscnnecipnipiclntenale A SERIF: A ini 
[ 
ANTARA AN TAR Ao [Pe er : 
gel] CHEMICALS OF conan BS EAS 
A DIVISION OF [| ] 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION | "ae Seen | 
435 HUDSON STREET: NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK City__ Zone__ State. 3 






SALES OFFICES: New York + Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portiond, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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of DAY NAUTA MIXER’ 


Assures HIGHEST Mixing Accuracy 
in SHORTEST Mixing Time! 


Compare these UNEQUALLED FEATURES: 


HIGHEST MIXING ACCURACY — Performance in a 
great diversity of industries here and abroad, prove 
the Day Nauta Mixer produces a greater degree of 
mixing accuracy in less time than any other known 
type of equipment. 


LOWEST MIXING TIME — Obtain a thorough mix in 
4 to 4 the time of conventional mixers. 


STARTS UNDER FULL LOAD—Unique mixing action 
immediately loosens the materials; prevents stalling. 
Mixing starts under full load. 


LOW POWER CONSUMPTION —A 5 hp. motor can 
mix a 4000 Ib. load. 


EASY ADDITION OF LIQUIDS — Day “‘Microjet’’ de- 
vice permits easy additions of difficult liquids, such 
as fats, oils, vitamins, molasses, etc., to large 
amounts of dry materials. Insures complete homo- 
geneity of the mix and no lump formation. 


SANITARY DESIGN—Continuous cone shape of the 
container eliminates corners and crevices. The Day 
Nauta Mixer is quick and easy to clean. 


*Mfd. under license from N. V. Nautamix, Haarlem, Holland—Pat. U.S.A. 


7x4.H. DAY @ 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 


QUALITY MIXING, BLENDING, MILLING 
AND SIFTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1887 


4928 BEECH ST., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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NEW THREE-WAY 
MIXING ACTION! 





Three distinct mixing actions 

(see diagram) give a quick, 
accurate mix. Batch is mixed and spiraled upward 
by mixing screw. At same time, screw orbits around 
inside wall of conical container, moving batch in 
a large, second spiral. Third action is a gravity 
action as the material flows downward in central 
area of cone. All three actions converge at the bot- 
tom of cone, for a fast, intensive mix, with heat 
from friction practically eliminated. 


The Day Nauta Mixer is available in sizes 
ranging from a miniature, 2 gal. laboratory model 
to production models with capacities up to 925 gals. 
Heating and cooling jackets can be supplied, and 
a wide variety of discharge valves are available to 
suit different materials and conditions. For more 
accurate mixing, faster, at less cost, use the revo- 
lutionary Day Nauta Mixer. 


Send for new illustrated bulletin, 
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Management courses range from esoteric to pragmatic, often bear little relationship to a man’s job. 


Culture—Coming Out of the Curriculum 


Despite a rash of new educational 
courses for management — ranging 
from art appreciation to tax account- 
ing—process industries leaders are 
showing a determination to stick with 
the tried-and-true. By and large, cost- 
conscious companies will, in the next 
six months, rely more on their own 
internal training programs or the time- 
tested outside management curricula. 

Nevertheless, management reports, 
the variety of courses available seems 
to be on the upswing. Many are 
narrow in scope, often nonfunctional 
courses designed for a range of in- 
struction— from teaching managers 
how to illustrate their financial state- 
ments to improving their reading 
speeds. Such esoteric courses range 
from college and university executive 
curricula, through seminars presented 
by consultants to those developed 
and sponsored by industrial and pro- 
fessional associations. 

Starting next week, for example, 
is a seminar arranged by the Ameri- 


can Management Assn. designed to 
teach financial men “How to Use 
Graphics to Present Financial Facts 
. . . Figures . . . Ideas More Effec- 
tively.” A week later, at New York’s 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, a series of 
seminars directed by management 
consultant and former Dartmouth 
Professor Wilson Seney, will “inter- 
pret the modern language of finance 
to nonfinancial executives.” 

At the University of California the 
first nationwide correspondence course 
is getting started this year to “aid 
engineers [to] prepare for professional 
registration.” And there are a number 
of established curricula: at Loyola 
University (Chicago) executives can 
take courses in “Management Ethics,” 
while nontax-oriented executives can 
go to a tax institute designed espe- 
cially for them. At Carnegie Institute, 
Leland Hazard, a retired vice-presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Plate Glass, con- 
ducts a sophisticated humanities course 
as part of the “Program for Execu- 


tives” being sponsored by the institute. 

Cost Cuts: But the cost-cutting 
mood of chemical process firms is 
sure to affect their backing of any 
kind of courses. Like any activity 
carried on in a recession period that’s 
not directly related to sales or pro- 
duction, education programs are get- 
ting careful re-evaluation. Although 
management seems fairly unconcern- 
ed about the expensive $2,000-3,000 
courses to which they send only three 
or four top executives, it is concerned 
when it is called upon to support a 
myriad of lesser courses open to 
lower-echelon groups. 

For the present at least, say train- 
ing experts, they will hold back on 
the number of men they will send to 
the campuses. One explains, “That 
doesn’t mean we will change our 
policy with respect to tuition pay- 
ments. It means only that we will 
be interpreting our qualifying require- 
ments a little more tightly.” 

Most companies report they will 
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continue the high-level education of 
top executives at such old stand-by 
summertime, in-residence manage- 
ment development schools as Harvard, 
Northwestern, MIT, Columbia, Cor- 
nell and Stanford, rather than try 
out newer, less functional classes. 
For the former, companies pay the 
living expenses for employees (and 
sometimes their wives, too), plus tui- 
tion, plus salary. 

Other Matters: Aside from shying 
away from courses in order to save 
money, most companies have simply 
developed a more jaundiced view of 
the newer, more esoteric courses. 
What they want, they say, are func- 
tional courses that either will help the 
employee do his immediate job better 
or be of direct benefit to the com- 
pany. With this very specific object 
in mind, many develop programs of 
their own. 

Detrex Chemical, for example, re- 
ports, “We have a schooling program 
in our building that utilizes our own 
facilities. It’s not company policy to 
sponsor any educational course.” 

Some companies are even more 
wary of special educational programs, 
don’t support any kind of courses. 
Typical of these is Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing, which says it doesn’t 
encourage outside courses and offers 
none in the company; 3-M’s policy: 
all a man needs to know can be got- 
ten through an on-the-job training 
program. 

In a more liberal mood, although 
still highly oriented to the functional, 
are such companies as Standard Oil 
of Indiana, which not only sends cer- 
tain key executives to the Harvard 
summer school, for which it pays 
all costs, but also has a general policy 
of paying 75% of the cost, for any 
employee, of courses that will help 
him in his job or in getting a better 
job done within the company. 

In fact, says Standard, employees 
working toward college degrees can 
take any course necessary to get the 
diploma, even though the courses may 
have no bearing on their jobs. And, 
within the company, Standard con- 
ducts seminars from time to time— 
such as a practical politics course— 
supervised by people who are quali- 
fied to teach them. Participation in 
the latter class of courses is entirely 
voluntary. 

A rare case is Petro-Tex Chemi- 
cal Corp.: if an employee wishes to 
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attend even nonfunctional courses, 
the company pays the tab (it has an 
educational fund for this purpose). 
Students can get up to $200/person/- 
semester for a course, even if it is 
only remotely related to work. The 
company will go along with almost 
any course, it says, as long as it’s 
educational. 

On Demand: Despite the current 
mood to cut back on outside courses, 
the new curricula in many cases have 
been the outgrowth of industry’s own 
efforts. Says one executive, “They 
come from the great emphasis we're 
putting on education today—particu- 
larly if it smacks of the scientific— 
and from the fact that companies 
find some prestige in saying they’re 
sending their higher-echelon people 
to college.” 

Moreover, say others, colleges and 
universities particularly are working 
harder than ever to build good indus- 
try relations and to answer the de- 
mands of recent years for better 
schooling of management. 

In some cases colleges have re- 
sponded to the specific request of a 
company. At the University of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, a course in chela- 
tion chemistry was organized in re- 
sponse to a request by Fuller Paint 
Co. The university felt that the course 
would be of benefit to other commer- 
cial chemical companies and to the 
food processing industry, too. 

Outlook: Management can expect 
colleges and universities to continue 
to tailor courses for “executive stu- 
dents,” and to continue to promote 
corporate financial support of stu- 
dents they do win. Management, too, 
can feel it will be reflecting a national 
attitude if it confines its backing only 
to courses most directly related to 
producing professional managers. The 
profit-prompted close look is in style 
for the current semester, at least. 


More Mine Ventilation 


Uranium mine operators in Colo- 
rado are under more pressure to clean 
up health probiems in their mines. 
This week in Grand Junction, G. A. 
Franz, Jr., deputy commissioner of 
mines, will tell some 300 uranium 
mine operators to improve ventila- 
tion in the mines. The order stems 
from an investigation that showed a 
high incidence of lung cancer deaths 
among underground uranium miners. 


Franz’s order tells operators to 
“immediately resurvey your ventila- 
tion condition with an immediate goal 
in mind to bring radon concentrations 
down to no more than the established 
tolerance level (300 micro-micro 
curies of radon gas per liter of air).” 
It follows publication of a study by 
the U.S. Public Health Service of 
3,000 underground uranium miners 
over the past 10 years in Colorado, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. The 
report states that deaths caused by 
lung cancer among the miners were 
four times higher than the totals 
among adult males who did not work 
in mines. 

Franz told CHEMICAL WEEK that 
before the Bureau of Mines began its 
campaign five years ago there were 
many mines with 40-50 times the 
tolerance and that the average mine 
“now has around three to four times 
tolerance.” 


Spawn of Success 


Mead Johnson & Co., conservative 
old Midwest meker of pharmaceutical 
and food products, has reorganized— 
a corporate answer to the unprece- 
dented success. of its . weight-con- 
trolling formula, Metrecal. Now in 
the Mead Johnson lineup is Edward 
Dalton Co. 

Edward Dalton Co.—one of three 
newly created divisions—will take 
on the marketing programs for 
Metrecal and for the Pablum Cereals 
and Bib Fruit Juices lines. 

Faced with the need for splitting 
its marketing personality, Mead John- 
son has turned over the “traditional 
business of creating and marketing 
medically validated nutritional and 
pharmaceutical products” to Mead 
Johnson Laboratories and has assigned 
to Edward Dalton Co. the job. of 
creating and marketing “clinically 
proved” special-purpose nutritional 
products to be promoted to both the 
public and to the medical profession. 
It’s the consumer orientation that 
put. Edward Dalton in business. 

Third of the new divisions is Mead 
Johnson International, which will 
direct the corporation’s operations in 
some 85 foreign countries. 

Main spur to reorganization, say 
outsiders, has been the fabulous suc- 
cess of Metrecal and the need for 
separating the consumer-oriented mar- 
keting programs from the more con- 








A wide range of surface active agents and basic detergent chemicals for household and industrial uses is manufactured by 
Ultra Chemical Works, Inc.,in Paterson, N.J.Other Ultra plants are located at Chicago, Ill., Hawthorne and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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High-grade white oils, petrolatums, petroleum sulfonates and microcrystalline waxes are manu- 
factured in the Petrolia, Pa., refinery’ of Witco’s subsidiary, Sonneborn Chemical and Refining 
Corporation. Other Sonneborn plants and facilities are located at Franklin, Pa., and Belleville, N. J. 


| Phthalic Anhydride of 
unsurpassed purity and 


uniformity for the paint, 
plastics, dye and other 


where quality products get their start wiciued st ini tes 


Witco facility in Chicago. 


Here are just a few glimpses of an organization on the move: 


In these and the many other plants and laboratories of the Witco group strategically located around 
the country, a highly diversified line of quality chemicals is developed and manufactured to help 
industry meet growing demands for products that will perform easily, efficiently and economically. 
The Witco group is currently expanding its reseatch, manufacturing and marketing facilities both 
here. and abroad to provide more useful products, faster shipments and increased technical service. 


Sonneborn Chemical and Refin- Ultra Chemical Works, Organic Chemicals 
en 2 ing Corporation— petroleum sul- Inc.—Alky] ary] sulfon- @ Division—metallic stea- 
rm) fonates, white oils, petrolatums, ® ates, amine condensates, Rm rates, paint driers, ure- 
~~ microcrystalline waxes, lubri- xylene and toluene sul- >) thane resins, phthalic 


" cating oils and greases, solvents Uy fonates and other basic anhydride, emulsifiers 
\ & / and other petroleum specialties. surface active agents. wJ for agriculture, food 
St Textile chemicals and building- and chemical specialties. 

products specialties. 


Rubber Chemicals Division—carbon blacks, » Witco Chemical Company, Ltd.—synthetic and nat- 
and anti-sunchecking waxes. cunan’ ural rubber latices, dispersions, adhesives and auxil- 
~ iary chemicals. 

*’ Pioneer Products Division—asphalts, mas- Soden Chemicals Division of Witco Chemical Com- 

tics, adhesives, and sealers. Ati ® pany, Canada, Ltd.— metallic stearates and industrial 
J chemicals. 

Tar Products Division—naphthalene, creo- eWITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
sote oil, tar acids, tars and pitches. 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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JACQUES WOLF 
has a 


OF HYDROSULFITES 


Jacques Wolf—chemical specialists with 
more than 50 years’ experience—offers a 
complete line of hydrosulfites in any quantity 
froma test tube toa truckload. Whatever your 
field—textiles, food processing, pharmaceu- 
ticals, paper, processing synthetic rubber, 
bleaching clay, soapmaking—if hydrosul- 
fites are required, Jacques Wolf has the 
formula for the action you need, where, 
when and as you need it! For example: 


HYDROSULFITE OF SODA CONC. 
(NaeSeO,) 

Non-dusting; non-crusting 
HYDROSULFITE AWC 
(NaHSO, « CH2O « 2H2O) 
HYDROZIN 

Zn(HSO, + CHO). 
HYDROSULFITE BZ 

(Zn « OH « HSO2 « CH2O) 


ZINC HYDROSULFITE 
( ZnSoO, ) 


Write today for free samples, plus 
the Jacques Wolf Chemical Catalog! 


c 


Clifton, NJ. © Carlstadt, NJ. © Los Angeles, Caus. 
A subsidiary of Nopco Chemical Company 





ES WOLFe ou 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
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servative ones designed for ethical 
medical and nutritional products. 
Mead Johnson won’t go that far, 
merely says that “while Metrecal has 
been instrumental in creating the need 
for an expanded operation, it is over- 
all growth that has prompted the 
move.” 

Look for word soon of several 
other consumer-oriented products to 


be distributed through Edward Dalton 
Co. 


New Research Group 


Makers of food, drink and cos- 
metics products in Great Britain have 
banded together to get better informa- 
tion on effects of their products on 
human health. It’s a cooperative ven- 
ture that may go a long way toward 
meeting a problem common to many 
such manufacturers: how to forestall 
public discontent with products for 
which there is a lack of detail on 
health effects. 

The new research organization is 
called the British Industrial Biological 
Research Assn. It is backed both by 
90 leading companies in the food, 
chemical essences, plastics, packaging 
and cosmetics industries and by the 
government-sponsored Dept. of Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research. 

The association’s primary object is 
to establish a biological research sta- 
tion to study how the various ma- 
terials—those used in food manufac- 
ture and those that may get into food 
from pesticides, manufacturing proc- 
esses, packaging materials and uten- 
sils—affect human beings. An advisory 
and information service for members 
will study and interpret results of re- 
lated research in similar establishments 
abroad, particularly in the U.S. 

Laboratories will be built at Leath- 
erhead, Surrey, adjacent to the build- 
ings of the British Food Manufactur- 
ing Industries Research Assn. Most 
of the $157,000 research station will 
be built by the end of °61, and 
mid-’62 is the target for full op- 
eration. 


LEGAL 


Plexiglas Case Cleared: An anti- 
trust suit filed five years ago against 
Rohm & Haas Co. by Sandee Manu- 
facturing Co. has been dismissed in 
U.S. district court for the northern 
district of Illinois (Chicago). San- 





dee had charged that Rohm & Haas 
was restraining it from competition 
by setting prices for its Plexiglas 
molding powder and cast sheet in 
such a manner that Sandee couldn't 
buy powder and then cast sheet com- 
petitively with Rohm & Haas. Sandee. 
a plastics extruder, had sued for 
triple damages amounting to $3 
million. Dismissal followed lengthy 
periods of testimony and cancellation 
of several trial dates. 
om 

Discrimination Case: Some clarifi- 
cation of civil rights in New Jersey 
has been made in a case involving 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. The ap- 
pellate division of New Jersey’s supe- 
rior court has ruled that Ortho was 
within its rights in firing an orthodox 
Jewish employee who sought time 
off without pay to observe the Pass- 
over. 

The court ruled that the dismissal 
did not amount to religious dis- 
crimination. Testimony revealed that 
the employee had asked numerous 
times for similar privileges. In_ its 
letter of dismissal Ortho had said that 
“at times for personal reasons you 
wish to leave early on Fridays. . 
also that you would be unable to 
work on Saturdays and other days. 
This would materially affect your 
ability to complete your work assign- 
ments.” The court, in effect, agreed 
that Ortho’s reasons were sound, and 
that they did not amount to religious 
discrimination. 


IDEAS 


Family Calendar: As a useful ges- 
ture to the new year, Merck & Co., 
Inc., has made up a monthly planning 
calendar illustrated with photographs 
honoring Merck employees in a va- 
iety of activities. Each of the com- 
pany’s domestic operations is repre- 
sented by employees; other scenes 
illustrate Merck international business 
and other company interests. 

e 

Message Book: A pocket-size memo 
book for supervisors, available from 
Employee Relations, Inc., 19 W. 34th 
St., New York, features simple mes- 
sages and articles concerning leader- 
ship, economics, safety, other topics. 
Memo books are distributed monthly. 
are intended to help put manage- 
ment’s economic, industrial relations 
messages across. 
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*MPS gives protection and strength resulting from combining the features of an 
independent polyethylene tube and a multiwall paper shipping sack to make a 
flexible package for the most critical requirements of storing and shipping. 

*MPS is a production line package that can be filled on regular packing equipment 
—a package that eliminates troublesome seams and avoids liner slip and pull-out. 
*MPS offers the exciting new possibilities for packaging Chemicals and other 


BAG CORPORATION difficult-to-pack-and-ship products. Get the facts—contact us direct—or ask your 
A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. Raymond Multiwall man. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Maker of RUGGED Multiwall Packaging for Industry + Atlanta - Baltimore - Chicago + Kansas City + Louisville » New York 
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The facilities and staff 
y y of Gamma Chemical 
"Corporation are geared 
for the custom production of most 
synthetic organic chemicals. We 
have sucessfully produced for 
others such diverse products as 
tranquilizing drugs and rubber 
intermediates. 


a 


: wih Ps oe ig 


We are also prepared to operate 
as your interim plant during 
changeover or expansion of your 
facilities. 

Plenty of room (90 acres)—few 
neighbors—not near enough for 
us :o bother them—our own rail- 
road siding —good labor. 


Combine these advantages with 
the fact that we are small enough 
to move quickly, economically 
and efficiently, and we are sure 
that you will find it profitable to 
discuss your problems with us— 
in confidence, of course. 


Fi hen’ 
chemical co.,inc. = 


LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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LABOR 


Election Delay: An election to de- 
termine union representation at the 
Susquehanna Western uranium mill 
and sulfuric acid plant in Riverton, 
Wyo., has been postponed indefinitely 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Reason, according to NLRB, 
is that the United Mine Workers filed 
unfair labor practice charges against 
Susquehanna Western over the firing 
of two employees. UMW and OCAW 
seek to represent the employees. 

= 

Canadian Worry: In Ontario, Can., 
CPI industrial relations management 
is waiting to hear results of an Ontario 
supreme court action that could greatly 
widen the arbitration powers of labor 
mediators. 

The action, brought by OCAW In- 
ternational, seeks to quash an award 
of damages to Polymer Corp. (Sar- 
nia) called for by a three-man arbi- 
tration board following an unlawful 
strike. Point of contention: the con- 
tract clause calling for arbitration of 
disputes did not specifically allow an 
award of damages. Arguments against 
the award are that if such powers are 
extended as a matter of policy, a com- 
pany could seek damages every time 
an employee breached any part of 
the contract, and decisions would vary 
from arbitrator to arbitrator. The strike 
against Polymer was called by OCAW. 

+ 

Engineering Unions: The end of 
60 saw the demise of at least one 
major professional engineering union, 
the Engineers and Scientists of Amer- 
ica, following serious setbacks during 
the year. Death blows for ESA came 
primarily from its turndown last May 
by 6,500 engineers of Western Elec- 
tric Co. as official bargaining agent, 
and from the withdrawal of the ESA 
local at RCA’s Camden, N. J., plant 
from the parent union. The local was 
dissatisfied because the parent couldn’t 
muster up strike defense funds when 
needed. In addition, an ESA affiliate, 
the Engineers and Architects Assn., 
withdrew its support. Hereafter ESA 
locals will become independent unions. 

o 

Fair Practice: A company that 
stuck by its insistence on the absolute 
right to assign work won its appeal 
of an NLRB decision in U.S. court 
of appeals in Chicago. Cerro de 
Pasco’s Lewin-Mathes Co. division— 


metal fabricator—had been found 
guilty by NLRB of refusing to bargain 
in good faith because it insisted 
during contract negotiations on its 
“absolute right to assign work.” The 
court of appeals reversed the NLRB 
decision. 

The court found that NLRB had 
made its decision on the merits of 
the bargaining issues rather than on 
whether or not the company had bar- 
gained in good faith. Said the court, 
“It seems to us . . . that the board 
appraised the employer’s bargaining 
position with respect to major issues 
as a means of ascertaining its good 
faith. . . . In effect the board’s ap- 
praisal is to apply pressure upon the 
employer to make concessions in ne- 
gotiations.” The court said that Cerro 
de Pasco need not reinstate strikers 
it had let go. The union involved was 
United Independent Electrical Work- 
ers of America. 


KEY CHANGES 


Hector R. Skifter to board of di- 
rectors, American Research and De- 
velopment Corp. (Boston, Mass.). 


Edward H. Seymour to general 
manager, Reaction Motors Division 
(Denville, N. J.), Thiokol Chemical 
Corp. 


S. H. McManus to vice-president, 
Sinclair Oil Corp. (New York). 


A. George Kavner to marketing 
vice-president, Hydrocarbon Chemi- 
cals, Inc. (Newark, N. J.). 


Paul Brown, Loren VY. Forman, 
Thomas B. McCabe, Jr., and Robert 
Thieme, to vice-presidents; James J. 
Eberl to assistant vice-president, Scott 
Paper Co. (Chester, Pa.). 


John B. McGrath to board of di- 
rectors, Investment Resources & Prop- 
erties Corp., parent of Crystal River 
Chemical Co., Inc. (Miami, Fla.). 


David M. Jacks and Thomas G. 
Cocks to vice-presidents, Nalco Chem- 
ical Co. (Chicago). 


William Weston to executive vice- 
president, Ultra Chemical Works, 
Inc., (Patterson, N. J.), wholly owned 
subsidiary of Witco Chemical Co., 
Inc. 


Bromwell Ault to vice-chairman of 
the board, and William N. Davies and 
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there’s a unique chemical here ... NEWPORT PINE OIL 


Maybe you think of Pine Oil today as a Detergent or 

Disinfectant. Because of its wide use in these fields, 
your conclusion is factual, but has this overshadowed the fact 
that Pine Oil is a much more versatile chemical? 


Its uses are not limited to one field, but include soaps and 
cleaners, paints and varnishes, cutting oils, metal chrome 
polishes, essential oils, ore flotation, pharmaceuticals and 
leather processing. 





Pine Oil, obtained from wood stumps, is completely oil 


Look at its general physical and chemical properties here soluble. On emulsification, it is also Completely water miscible. 


and you'll discover — we hope to your surprise — why 
NEWPORT Pine Oils are also used as: Mining Frothing 
Agents, Textile Wetting Agents, Pigment Grinding Aids, 
Gelatin Retarders and Flow Viscosity Improvers. 


It is outstanding in reducing surface tension and is an excel- 
lent solvent. It is non-toxic under normal conditions and, last 
but not least, don't forget its fragrant quality where odor 
masking is necessary! 


GENERAL PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL DATA OF TYPICAL NEWPORT PINE OIL 





Weight Per Gallon Specific Gravity Refractive Index 


Engler Distillation °C 
@ 15.5° C. (Ibs.) @ 15.5° C./15.5° C. @ 20° C. 5% c 


i Flash Point Kauri Butanol 
% 95% 


Polymerization 
F. (open cup) Value* 


Residue 





7.76 0.932 1.482 200 212 220 167 Inf. 0.5% 





*Basis: Toluene = 105 


NEWPORT INDUSTRIES DIVISION 


HEYDEN NEWPORT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


BS 


Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet No. 4 detailing information on Newport Pine Oils. 


NAME___ 
COMPANY 


ADORESS_____ 
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Kenneth B. Lane to vice-presidents, 
Interchemical Corp. (New York). 


G. Lowell O’Daniel to assistant 
vice-president, production, | Lever 
Brothers Co. (New York). 


Robert I. Metcalf to vice-president, 
administration, Winchester - Western 
Division; Edwin B. Lopker to vice- 
A president, engineering, Chemicals Di- 
| vision; William Block to vice-president 
1 and manager at Joliet Ill., Blockson 

a © Division; all of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. (New York). 


CORPORATION 


GATY '?9999 


Rudolph C. Woerner to vice-presi- 
dent, manufacturing, Petro-Tex Chen- 
ical Corp. (Houston). 


James C. White to chairman of the 


A BASIC PRODUCER FROM MINE TO FINISHED PRODUCT board, Louis K. Eilers to president, 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST Tennessee Eastman Co. and Texas 


Eastman Co.; Harry D. McNeeley to 


; : : Meee . xecutive vice-president, Texas East- 
The Sulfur contained in the ore we process yields Virgin Sulfuric seria states 
Acid of highest quality—We produce all grades and strengths of man Co.; divisions of Eastman Kodak 
Sulfuric Acid from 60° Baume through the various Oleums. Co, (Rochester, N. Y.). 


James I. MecFaul to controller, 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
(Los Angeles). 


Call JAckson 3-5024, Atlanta, Ga., or write: 


Wallace B. Haughan to board of 
directors, Crown Zellerbach Corp. of 


Now you Can-- 4 Canada (Vancouver). 
Coal Com Tut _—— y Fletcher L. Byrom to president and 
, Fy | board of directors and Walter P. 
with Post Office Approved ma A Arnold to board of directors, Kop- 


FREUND TRIPLE-GRIP ' ) pers Co. (Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


John F. Kilcullen to vice-president, 
manufacturing, Dave Bush to con- 
troller, Nuodex Products Division, 
Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. 
(New York). 


J. Howard Marshall, 2nd, to presi- 
oe dent and chief executive officer, Union 
I; you ship in friction top cans--it will pay you to seal Texas Natural Gas Corp. (Houston). 
the lids with Freund Triple-Grip Can Clips. Once applied 
--they stay put. And anyone can quickly and easily apply DIED 
them--no skill or experience required. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES Hylton Swan, retired vice-president 
For convincing proof--you're invited to try Freund Triple- of former Bakelite Co., now Union 
Grip Can Clips and see for yourself. Samples, simple in- Carbide Plastics Co., at Madison 
structions, and low quantity prices--yours for the asking. N. J : 
Use your letterhead or handy coupon below. ins 


Edward Block, senior vice-presi- 
FREUND CAN COMPANY dent and general manager, chemicals 
nme See Ave. division, Olin Mathieson Chemical 


Without @ us in any way--send us samples of Corp., at Baltimore. 
Freund ¢ p Can Clips so we can try them. 


YOUR NAME ASSOCIATIONS 


Charles H. Weaver to president 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. (New 
York). 


ATlantic 5-7700 


4445 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Chicago 53, tt. 
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How caf you profit by the difunctionality of BPL ? 


Celanese beta-Propiolactone’s four-membered ring structure offers rapid, versatile 
reactivity to a wide variety of chemical substances—as well as self-polymerization. 


CH.-CH,.-—C=0 
L-o-+ 


s 


s 
. 


DIFUNCTIONALITY 


Y-~ CH; —CH;,—C-0 HOCH,—CH,—C-O0 
Sn ‘Y 

BETA PROPIONIC HYDRACRYLIC 
ACID DERIVATIVES ACID DERIVATIVES 


*Difunctionality” is a result of BPL's 
unique chemical structure. The opening of 
the ring may occur on either side of 
the bridge oxygen, to produce various 
important derivatives. 





Applications for Celanese BPL are wide-open. Its rapid reactivity with a large group 
of other chemicals has already made it an important starting material for intermediates. 
Commercially available Celanese BPL is suggested as being potentially useful in 
paints, textiles, detergents, lubricants, adhesives and starches. The extremely wide 
variety of BPL reactants includes alcohols, amines, sulphur compounds, organic acids, 
and water. Products include vinyl-type‘monomers, esters, amides, and mercapto 
compounds. Celanese will gladly help determine how you can profit by using BPL. 
As a start, send for Bulletin No. N-61. Celanese Chemical Company, a Division 


of Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 552-A,180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Ipc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. Celanese® 








Stabilization of Electrical Compounds? 


The answer to superior electrical insulation—at low volume cost—is the new 
Argus stabilizer, Mark AMP. It has lower specific gravity than lead stabilizers. 
Thus, by volume, it costs less. 

Mark AMP gives excellent resistivity and retains physical properties 
upon high temperature heat aging. It assures excellent retention of capaci- 
tance, resistivity, and % power factor upon extended aging in water at 70°C. 
In addition, it can be used in a wide range of insulations. 

Whether you’re looking for better ways to stabilize electrical compounds, 
clear rigids, any vinyls—or ways to invest vinyls with non-toxic, low tempera- 
ture or other specific properties—you’ll find it pays to check with Argus. 

If one of our line Mark stabilizers or Drapex plasticizers doesn’t solve 
your problems, our research chemists will. Call us! 


Argus Has the Answer 


Technical bulletins and samples on request 
ARGUS CHEMICAL Corporation 633 Court Street, Brooklyn 31, N.Y. Branch: Frederick Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Rep's.: H. M. Royal, inc., 11911 Woodruff Ave., Downey, Cal.; Philipp Bros. Chemicals, Inc., 10 High St., Boston; H. L. Blachford, Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal. 
European Affiliates: SA Argus Chemical NV; 33, Rue d’Anderlecht, Drogenbos, Belgium —Lankro Chemicals, Ltd.; Salters Lane, Eccles, Manchester, England 





PRODUCTION 


How to Cut Plant Downtime 


New design technique shows how plants can 
be revamped for most profitable continuous opera- 
tion without shutdown. Key: process stream to help 


clean tubular equipment. 


This year chemical process indus- 
tries firms operating distillation, evap- 
oration and similar process equip- 
ment will spend well over $100 
million more than necessary. 

Reason: excessive downtime for 
equipment cleaning and the invest- 
ment in extra plant capacity needed 
to counterbalance loss of production 
time. That, at least, is the opinion of 
Donald Q. Kern, who heads his own 
thermal design and application firm 
in Cleveland, and Ralph E. Seaton 
of Calumet & Hecla’s Wolverine Tube 
Division. 

Kern and Seaton claim that clean- 
ing downtime can be cut by two- 
thirds in some cases using what they 
describe as “a new wrinkle in design, 
operation and maintenance, called 
‘Optimum Cycle, Steady-State De- 
sign.’ It permits design of new plants 
and revamp of older ones to fit the 
most profitable length of operating 
time for continuous processes before 
shutdown for cleaning becomes neces- 
sary. 

Now, shutdowns for equipment 
cleaning usually fall where they may 
—often after a shorter-than-optimum 
period of operating time. As Kern 
explains it: plants are usually designed 
for two to three years’ payout — 
lowest initial cost is foremost, and 
lowest operating cost is the next con- 
sideration. The plant’s annual decline 
is not taken into account. Dirt and 
scale begin to build up in pipes, col- 
umns and _ tubular equipment. 
Throughput drops, and utility (i.e., 
pumping) costs rise. Facilities are 
finally pulled off the line before they 
plug up or, in critical thermal proc- 
esses, when the dirt prevents sufficient 
heat transfer. 

If length of run is considered be- 
forehand, it is usually estimated by 
comparison with a similar plant—a 
rather thin analogy, says Kern. Sta- 


tistical analysis and empirical studies 
at some plants are cutting mainte- 
nance and downtime—and some of 
the guesswork (CW, Aug. 20, ’60, 
p. 53). But, say Kern and Seaton, 
these techniques don’t provide the 
basic money-saver—viz., engineering 
directly into the plant the desired 
length of operating time that will be 
consistent with the lowest combined 
capital and operating cost. 

Little Action: For several months 
now, engineers at various technical 
meetings have been seeing how the 
mathematics for the new engineering 
concept is developed. There have been 
no voiced objections—but very little 
action either, according to Kern. 

Some lack of action can be ex- 
plained by Kern and Seaton’s empha- 
sis on selling theory rather than serv- 
ices. Back in his office, Kern makes 
no secret of the fact that his firm 
would like to perform plant studies, 
could do so with greater speed and 
probably at lower cost. But at meet- 
ings, the aim has been to show the 
development of a concept that engi- 
neers can use to perform their own 
plant studies. However, it takes time 
to get engineers to put to the test 
mathematics than often is more easily 
understood by mathematicians. 

Basic Principle: Complex as the 
mathematical details can become, they 
are based on the simple (but often 
overlooked) principle of fluid shear— 
i.e., dirt or scale deposited at a sur- 
face is partially removed by the shear- 
ing force of flowing fluid. 

Under Wolverine sponsorship, Kern 
and Seaton studied turnarounds (proc- 
ess shutdowns) tied to dirt and scale 
deposition. Among the findings: proc- 
essors using high fluid velocities (short 
of metal erosion) generally remained 
onstream longer, got greater annual 
capacity, spent less on maintenance 
per dollar invested. 


For example, Shell Chemical, al- 
though it has been chary about giving 
out information, is known to have 
used high fluid velocities at its Norco, 
La., plant to prevent deposition from 
the silt-laden Mississippi River water 
that is run through its cooling system 
without prior settling. Other Missis- 
sippi River chemical plants, which 
have considered settling a necessary 
operation before running’ water 
through cooling systems, have followed 
the Shell operation closely with an 
eye toward eliminating settling basins. 

How It Builds: Engineers studying 
plant operations have long been fa- 
miliar with the common pattern of 
dirt buildup. When a process goes on- 
stream, dirt first builds up rapidly, 
then slows—sometimes until the in- 
crease in buildup becomes impercep- 
tible. Kern and Seaton’s study of a 
stream with constant weight of flow 
shows that as dirt builds up, the di- 
ameter of the flow path decreases 
and fluid velocity increases to shear 
off dirt. At the point where dirt build- 
up becomes imperceptible, there is 
near equilibrium between deposition 
of dirt and its removal by shear 
(called the asymptotic dirt thickness 
by Kern and Seaton). 

Ordinary fouling factors, used over 
the years in equipment design to allow 
for dirt buildup, are constants that 
don’t take the time factor into con- 
sideration. Kern and Seaton use foul- 
ing transients—equations which ex- 
press the accumulation of heat-resist- 
ing material as a function of time— 
to enable them to track and manipu- 
late the future performance of an 
operation which slides downhill from 
day to day. 

“From our past application studies 
we know the transient functions as 
well as the constants for many types 
of streams,” says Kern. This is par- 
ticularly important for tracking the 
performance of streams that reverse 
the common pattern, cause dirt to 
build up at high fluid velocities, he 
adds, 

Quick Answers: With the equations 
they have developed, Kern says: “Gen- 
erally we can tell within 48 to 72 
hours after a facility has gone on- 
stream when it will have to go off- 
stream due to declining throughput or 
an uneconomical increase in utilities. 
When we are obliged to approximate 
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missing data, we can do it... so 
that any deviation occurs in the far- 
away future and is of little concern. 
You can’t do that in conventional 
design.” 

In working out the optimum cycle 
design, Kern and Seaton find that if 
streams were circulated sufficiently 
fast, in some cases there would be 
little need of process turnaround for 
years. But pumping costs might be 
beyond reason, and the chemical in- 
dustry has a penchant for operating 
with low pumping costs. Fortunately, 
they have found by plant-scale data 
and classical fluid dynamics that the 
relationship between asymptotic thick- 
ness and pumping cost is favorable. 
Within practical cost limits, an in- 
crease in pressure drop from 10 psi. 
to 20 psi. across each piece of equip- 
ment wouldn’t permit running indefi- 
nitely without cleaning—but it would 
cut downtime by two-thirds. 

In addition to increasing the oper- 
ating period, the increased pumping 
costs that occur when using the tech- 
nique to design or revamp a plant 
are offset in other ways. Most of the 
equipment and piping is smaller and 
less expensive. 

However, pump characteristics are 
more critical than with conventional 
design; pump selection becomes more 
difficult. Some pumps won't deliver 
constant weight flow with increasing 
fluid velocity and pressure drop, in- 
stead attain either constant head and 
declining flow rate or variable char- 
acteristics. 

Greatest Potential: Although the de- 
velopment of the technique was aimed 
at design of refineries, most interest 
has come from heavy-chemical proc- 
essors with troubles in meeting plant 
design performance. Kern feels that 
the greatest potential use is for re- 
vamp of old plants—particularly in 
the heavy-chemical field where com- 
panies often aren’t used to running 
for long periods without shutdown. 
However, the most difficult job is 
selling the average heavy-chemical 
producer the idea that long periods 
of continuous operation can be the 
normal way to operate, says Kern. 

Just how well the idea will sell— 
and how soon companies will decide 
to give up old, simpler design prac- 
tices—remains to be seen. But Kern 
and Seaton have at least given those 
interested in reducing equipment foul- 
ing a lot to think about. 
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Faster Air Monitoring 


This week National Spectrographic 
Laboratories, Inc. (Cleveland) gave 
first details of a new, compact spec- 
trometer it has developed for faster 
analysis of toxic materials in plant 
atmospheres. 

The first unit, a portable model, 
has been in service for a little more 
than three months, is used for on-the- 
spot analysis of trace quantities of 
beryllium in a classified application 
at a chemical plant. The second unit, 
which -has just been set up in a plant 
laboratory, will analyze filter cou- 
pons taken from plant air samplers, 
give 20-25-second results for a lead 
analysis that previously had taken 
about three hours with other spec- 
trographic equipment. 

Key to the new unit is a faster 
(12-meter focal length) optical system 
that makes it possible to analyze small 
particles below the limit of usual 
spectrographic equipment. It will 
measure quantitatively particles as 
small as 0.1 micron that are collected 
on an asbestos-glass fiber filter coupon 
in a small-orifice, high-velocity, port- 
able air sampler (also designed by 
NSL). 

The unit, which costs between 
$15,000 and $20,000 including the 
portable air samplers, gives direct-dial 
readings in micrograms/cubic meter 
of air, has a permanent strip-chart 
recorder. Results can be read to parts 
per billion and lower, according to 
the company. 

Versatile: Although the units are 
set to read one material, they can 
run the spectrum from the ultraviolet 
to near infrared range. Variations in 
the optical and electrical systems per- 
mit the best range to be selected for 
any given material. 

For example, units can be designed 
to run elements and compounds of 
lead, beryllium, phosphorus, uran- 
ium and arsenic. A major constituent 
in a sample (e.g., sodium) can be run 
when percentages are as high as 20%. 
And some toxic gases that can be 
converted into solid inorganics (e.g., 
arsine and nickel carbonyl) can be 
analyzed. In this case, the filter cou- 
pon would be chemically treated to 
make the pickup. 

By cutting down analysis time, the 
new unit can be a powerful indus- 
trial hygiene tool for giving on-the- 
spot rather than after-the-fact data. 





Interested personal service— 
always— 
when you buy from Eastman 


Eastman 
Gasoline 


Additives 


Tenamene 1 


An aminophenol. Low cost, 
efficient gum inhibitor 
for motor fuel. 


Tenamene 2 
A phenylenediamine. 
A versatile gum inhibitor 
for motor fuels 
and aviation gasolines. 
Also acts as a sweetening 
agent in many catalytically 
cracked stocks. 


Tenamene 3 
An alkylated phenol. 
Efficient gum inhibitor 
for motor fuels, 
aviation gasolines and 
jet fuels. 


Tenamene 60 


A powerful copper 
deactivator. 


Tenamene MD 50 


A freeze-resistant 
solution containing 
copper deactivator. 


For information on how to 
use Tenamene gasoline addi- 
tives, send for Bulletin I-106. 


For properties and shipping 
information on these and 
other Eastman products, see 
Chemical Materials Catalog, 
page 395, or Chemical Week 
Buyers’ Guide, page 107. 


Eastman 





What happens 


when you buy from Eastman! 


“A trunkful of gasoline inhibitor...” 


“That’s what he said,” reports one of 
our sales representatives—“trunkful. 
And after removing fishing gear, de- 
bris from last year’s vacation, plus my 
spare tire, that’s what he got, in the 
form of two drums of Tenamene 3. 
“The first part of the purchasing 
agent’s late evening call was a solilo- 
quy on the aberrations of suppliers in 
general. I agreed that a supplier who 
confused ditertiary buty]__—____ 
(name withheld to protect the inno- 
cent) with ditertiary buty cresol (Ten- 
amene 3*) was a bit loose in the order- 
writing department. At the same time 


I was quietly glad that we do not sell 
the ditertiary butyl derivative of 
—________.. It can happen, you know. 

“Anyway that’s what had happened. 
When they were ready to stabilize a 
run of aviation gasoline, a sharp fore- 
man stopped the operation before the 
gasoline was adulterated rather than 
stabilized, since as a gasoline inhibitor 
the — derivative, being in- 
soluble, doesn’t even so much as con- 
tact the problem. 

“To keep gum formation from get- 
ting a head start, I went out to our 
local warehouse at 4:30 A.M., loaded 


*Eastman’s gasoline inhibitor grade of 2,6-ditertiary butyl p-cresol. 


two 100-pound drums of flake Tena- 
mene 3 in the trunk of my car, and 
took off with a little prayer that there 
were no loose nails in the road. 

“There weren’t, and I arrived at the 
customer’s refinery at 9:69 A.M.” 

Normally, we move Tenamene in- 
hibitor around the country by rail 
freight or truck transport. If possible 
we'd like to continue this practice. In 
an emergency, however, we’re pre- 
pared to give our customers maximum 
personal service. 

Sometimes, this personal service 
even includes personal delivery. 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., kincsport, TENNESSEE, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee 
», North Carolina; Houston; Kansas City, Missour 


West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, Son Francisco 
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HOW MERCK ACHIEVES UNIFORM DRYING 


If your process involves bulk drying, 
you will interested in how Merck & 
Co., Inc., handles it at their Flint River 
plant. 

Here, Pfaudler® Conical Dryer 
Blenders are used to dry a coarse crys- 
talline, acid-salt intermediate, and a fine 
crystalline, white finished product un- 
der closely controlled vacuum and tem- 
perature conditions. 

Feed goes in with moisture content of 
approximately 25% and comes out with 
a residual moisture of less than 1%. The 
thorough tumbling action achieves a 
constant, uniformly blended product as 
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evidenced by the quality of the test 
samples. 

And, since product is bulk charged 
directly into the dryer and discharged 
into shipping containers, Merck 
iabeiand their product handling. 


Resists corrosion. You can use the 
Pfaudler Conical Dryer Blender with 
all acids (except HF) and most alkalies 
without concern over corrosion, since 
the interior is Glasteel. 


has 


Protects purity. This inert glass prod- 
uct-contact surface also protects prod- 
uct purity. Because glass is fire-polished 


smooth, there’s little build-up so clean- 
ing is quick and complete. 


Versatile. This unit can also be used 
for impregnating, concentrating, react- 
ing and coating—all in a single opera- 
tion. Such versatility makes further 
savings possible in capital investment, 
time, and floor space. 


Choice of models. There are four pro- 
duction models with capacities from 
2.6 to 165 cubic feet as well as a 4 
cubic foot lab unit for test purposes. 
Ask for Bulletin 963. 








Why the“RA”’ Reactor is different 


The compact silhouette and exterior light- 
blue color of the recently introduced 
“RA” Series Reactors hide one of our 
biggest improvements in this line—the 
Glasteel 59 interior. 


Corrosion resistance. Glasteel 59 offers 
wae resistance to all acids (except 
HF) up to 350°F., and even to 450°F., 
pnt ing on concentration. Mild alkalies 
under moderate temperatures are also 
permissible. 

The smooth surface of Glasteel 59 

resists build-up of sticky products. You 
have high heat-transfer rates, increased 
product yield, fewer shutdowns for clean- 
ing, much longer service life. 
Thermal shock resistance. At a vessel 
temperature of 250°F., the safe recom- 
mended temperature differential is now 
260°F. A 30% increase. 

Abrasion resistance has been increased 
20% over previous standards. 

Two drives. On the outside, you can 
select either the TW drive for power re- 
quirements to 15 H.P., or the BH if your 
needs take you up to 60 H.P. and higher. 
Both are compact, easily installed and 
maintained. 

Mirror-image top head. The symmetrical 
pattern formed by an equal number of 
nozzles on each half of the top head 
means you need only a minimum of head- 
room and pipe to hook up an “RA” Re- 
actor. 

Offset drain. For fast drainage, the out- 
let is offset and in the direct sweep path 
of the agitator. 


Large and small. Standard “RA” Reactors 
cover the capacity range from 300 to 
4,000 gallons. Custom designs to 8,000 
gallons. 

Bulletin 988 puts all the details at your 
finger tips. Write for it. 





— NEW BULLETIN — 


Glasteel, the Material of Construction 


*Just off the press is our four-color Bulletin 985, 
documenting the characteristics of Glasteel 59. 


Of its 20 pages, 


16 are devoted to technical 


data on specifications, thermal shock, operating 
temperatures, heat transfer, alkali resistance, acid 
resistance, and corrosion evaluation facilities. 
This is the first time all pertinent data on 
Glasteel have been brought together in a single 


brochure. The results are impressive. 


Quite pos- 


sibly, this bulletin will suggest ways in which you 
can put this material of construction to use —reduc- 
ing costs, improving service life of equipment, 


protecting product purity. 


We think you'll find Bulletin 985 a worthwhile 
addition to your file. Write for your FREE copy. 


Please address all inquiries to our Pfaudler Di- 
vision, Dept. CW-11, Rochester 3, N. Y. 





*FLUIDICS is the 
Permutit program that  inte- 
grates knowledge, equipment 
and experience in calvin 
problems involving fluids. 


Pfaudler 











Yield up, costs down 
for Johnson’s Wax 
with Titan Centrifuge 


When you take the wax from the 
carnauba palm tree leaf, the wax 
becomes contaminated with resid- 
ual leafy particles. 

Since S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wisconsin, uses large quan- 
tities of carnauba wax in their many 
products, the cost of raw materials 
and clarifying are significant. 

Before turning to centrifuging, 
some refined carnauba was _ pur- 
chased, and considerable crude was 
clarified using plate and frame fil- 
ters. Costs were high. Yields were 
low. 

Then the Pfaudler Titan Super- 
jector was installed. Yields of 8 
fied crude increased from 90% to 
97%. Consider that the value of re- 
fined carnauba is 80 cents a pound, 
and these savings take on real pro- 
portions. Also, the quality of the 
clarified wax is aaa so that 
it’s no longer necessary to purchase 
premium-priced “refined” grade. 

Carnauba wax melts at 180° F.; 
therefore, the Titan centrifuge at S. 
C. Johnson was specially equipped 
to maintain a bowl temperature of 
approximately 240°F. 


Other uses. The unique “Selecte- 
ject control” in a Pfaudler centri- 
fuge provides broad-range product 
handling. With continuous feed and 
solids-only discharge, you get maxi- 
mum dewatering and concentration 
of slimy solids. With instantaneous 
discharge of full bowl contents, 
coarse, compacting-type granular 
solids are effectively handled. 

See for yourself. Schedule a test of 
your product in Pfaudler’s Test Cen- 
ter. For details, write for Bulletin 
No. 1002. 


PFAUDLER PERMUTIT Inc. 


Specialists in FLUIDICS...the science of fluid processes 
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model 8500 


contaminants 


NX off 
?\\FASTE 


HAWS SAFETY SHOWERS 
send torrents of rushing water 
from all angles — washing away 
dangerous irritants in a hurry! 
Slap open the conspicuous “Push 
to Operate” valve. Hard-running 
streams from 10 adjustable noz- 
zles drench victims in seconds. 
You can depend on HAWS for 
the instant, positive first aid so 
vital until medical help arrives. 
This “Safety on tap” can mean 
the difference between temporary 
irritation and permanent injury. 
Get the facts! Write for HAWS 
new safety catalog. Do it today! 





Valve shown 
three-quarters 
open. 





DRENCH SHOWERS 


a product of 
HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY | 
1443 Fourth Street * Berkeley 10, California 


19 Columbus Avenue 


Export Dept. can Francisco 11, California, U.S.A. 
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Temperature Gain 


Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Brown 
Instruments Division (Philadelphia) 
last week introduced a new industrial 
potentiometer aimed at improving 
temperature measurement but also 
simplifying instrument maintenance. 

Called ElectroniK 17, it eliminates 
the conventional slidewire rebalancing 
element with often-troublesome me- 
chanical contacts. An electromechani- 
cal strain gauge, which Brown calls 
a Stranducer, acts as the rebalancing 
element. 

The Stranducer has four prestressed 
looped-wire strands that form the 
variable resistance legs of the measur- 
ing circuit. In response to temperature 
actuation, a pivot arm attached to 
the wire strands increases tension on 
two wires and reduces it on the other 
two, thus changing the electrical re- 
sistance of the wires. The effect is the 
same as moving the mechanical con- 
tacts of a slidewire rebalancing ele- 
ment. But because the changes in ten- 
sion are limitless and don’t depend 
on a contact coming to rest on a slide- 


wire turn, resolution and accuracy 
are improved. 

All components are plug-in, permit 
easy maintenance and changing. The 
instrument will sell at 15-25% below 
the $700-$900 range for the present 
model ElectroniK 15. 


EQUIPMENT 


Refractory-Metal Joining: Electro- 
Optical Systems’ Solid State Division 
(125 N. Vinedo Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif.) is offering a new high-tempera- 
ture brazing compound for withstand- 
ing environmental temperatures to 
1800 C. It is touted for joining por- 
ous refractory metals such as tung- 
sten, molybdenum and tantalum to 
solid materials without infiltration of 
the permeable material. 

e 

Check Valve: A Pyrex and Teflon 
check valve for operation in a verti- 
cal position is a new corrosion-resist- 
ant product of Chem Flow Corp. 
(Little Falls, N.J.). The valve has 
good corrosion resistance to all liquids 
except hydrofluoric acid and hot con- 





Big Squeeze for Bigger Equipment 


The 20,000-ton forging press pic- 
tured here has just been put into serv- 
ice at Cameron Iron Works near 
Houston, Tex. Designed to produce ex- 
trusions of 30-ft. length and 56-in. di- 
ameter of steel, refractory metals and 
high-density special alloys, it is the 


fifth largest closed-die press in the 
world (the other four belong to the 
U.S. Air Force, are used primarily 
for aluminum and magnesium). It 
should help fill the chemical industry’s 
growing need for larger process equip- 
ment (CW, July 18, ’59, p. 45). 











Polyester Resins 


made with 


CARBIDE’S 
PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


CaRBIDE’s commercial grades of propylene 
glycol are invaluable in polyester resin pro- 
duction—resulting in light, strong, weather- 
resistant, easy-to-mold, easy-to-color materials 
with many uses. 

From resins in chairs to humectants for 
tobacco, the consistent high purity of CARBIDE’s 
propylene glycol plays an important part in the 
sales appeal and performance of countless 
products. 

Sturdy boat hulls, appliance parts, furniture, 
roofing, room dividers, fuel-oil tanks, foams, 
lubricants, paints, anti-freeze solutions, and 
aircraft parts exemplify the diversity of prod- 
ucts to which propylene glycol is now making 
profitable and effective contributions. 

Carsipe’s U.S.P. grade of propylene glycol 
is colorless, odorless, tasteless, and completely 
miscible in water. Its low toxicity makes it 
ideal for products that come in contact with 
the mucous membranes. 

It is an excellent solvent with limitless appli- 
cations in organic chemistry . . . a dependable 
humectant for packaged goods . . . a softening 
agent, spreader, and emollient . . . an aid in 
the sealing, coating, and safeguarding of foods 
and beverages. 

For full information on any grade of pro- 
pylene glycol—and 13 other diols and triols— 
call your Carpe Technical Representative, 
or write Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Union CARBIDE is a registered trade mark, 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 





Problem: 


To boost starch and gum 
production while cutting 
operating costs 


Solution: 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


UNIT MACHINES 
AND SYSTEMS 


When Morningstar Paisley 
executives decided to move ac- 
tivities to their new plant at 
Hawthorne, N. J., they demanded 
a system meeting these specifica- 
tions: extreme versatility, no 
dust nuisance, protection against 
contamination, low handling and 
operating costs, stepped up ca- 
pacity. 


The answer was found in a 
packaged processing system in- 
volving Sprout-Waldron ma- 
chinery for crushing, mixing, 
grinding and sifting; plusa 
series of four negative pressure 
pneumatic conveying systems. 


Blending and bagging of 
starch, gum grinding and gum 
granulation are now being ac- 
complished with a minimum of 
handling and maximum of effi- 
ciency. Operating costs are down, 
capacity up. For the full story 
ask for Bulletin F-19. 


Cw/107 
S U sprout -waLoROX 
Muncy, Pennsylvania 


Size Reduction * Size Classification * Mixing 
Bulk Materials Handling * Pelleting 
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centrated caustics. A patented lip seal 
on the seat is said to assure positive 
sealing against liquids and gases. The 
body is designed for high flow rates 
and low pressure drop. Maximum op- 
erating pressure: 50 psi. Sizes: 1, 1%, 
2 and 3 in. 
e 

Pump-Coupling Guard: Armadillo 
Plastics Co. (P. O. Box 13233, 
Houston 19) is out with a new pump 
coupling guard made of glass-rein- 
forced polyester resin. The guard is 
approximately one-third the weight of 
steel, is made of color-blended resin 
which makes painting unnecessary. 

& 

Polyolefin Drainage Fittings: The 
perfection of Thermo-Seal homogene- 
ous fusing of polyolefin pipe joints 
has sparked development of Tube 
Turns Plastics Inc.’s (2929 Magazine 
St., Louisville, Ky.) new line of poly- 
olefin fittings for acid and other indus- 
trial-drainage piping. The new line, 
offered in conjunction with a new 
Thermo-Seal joining tool, supplements 
the existing line of unplasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride drainage fittings. Fit- 
tings that include bends, Ys, Ts and 
traps are available in Schedule 40 
polyethylene in 112- to 4-in. sizes. 

. 

Pressure Measurement: Two pres- 
sure measuring devices are new offer- 
ings of Wallace & Tiernan Inc. (25 
Main St., Belleville, N.J.) and Bailey 
Meter Co. (1050 Ivanhoe Road, 
Cleveland 10). 

Wallace & Tiernan’s unit is a newly 
designed Bourdon tube gauge for high- 
precision pressure readings with a 
guaranteed accuracy of 0.1% of full 
scale. Key to operation is a new ratio 
linkage between the two Bourdon 
tubes that eliminates temperature ef- 
fects, reduces friction and hysteresis, 
permits measurements to 500 psi. 

Bailey Meter has a new high-pre- 
cision pressure transmitter for accu- 
rate measurement of small pressure 
increments. The unit uses the force 
produced by a Bourdon tube rather 
than the motion to provide a 1 to 10 
suppression rather than conventional 
1 to 2 suppression. The transmitter is 
available in five pressure ranges to 
7,500 psi. 

e 

Safety Suit: Bendix Corp.’s Pioneer- 
Central Division (Hickory Grove 
Road, Davenport, Ia.) is the latest 
firm to come out with a missile-fuel- 


handler’s suit that is air conditioned 
for use in corrosive, toxic and oxygen- 
deficient industrial processing areas. 
Similar to The Garrett Corp.’s suit 
(CW, Dec. 10, 60, p. 78), its back- 
pack, that includes a special heat- 
transfer and air-conditioning unit, is 
completely self-contained. 
a 
Dusty-Product Conveyor: A totally 
enclosed, air-powered vibrating con- 
veyor is a new product of The Cleve- 
land Vibrator Co. (2828 Clinton Ave., 
Cleveland 13). An aluminum tubular 
conveyor carries the material. Four 
coil springs provide support, isolate 
vibration from surrounding structures. 
The vibratory drive is air-cushioned 
for quiet operation. Conveyors up to 
20 ft. long may be powered by a 
single unit. The drive is mounted 
above the conveyor, permits installa- 
tion within 6 in. of floor. 
€ 
Pilot-Plant Mixer: Baker Perkins 
Inc.’s Chemical Machinery Division 
1000 Hess, Saginaw, Mich.) is out 
with a new vertical planetary mixer 
for pilot-plant operations where con- 
tamination between batches of ma- 
terial must be avoided. Between 50 
and 70 Ibs. of materials such as solid: 
propellants can be processed in a sin- 
gle batch. 
+ 
Quick-Connect Couplings: Jack & 
Heintz, Inc. (P. O. Box 6719, Cleve- 
land 1) is offering a new series of 
quick-connect couplings said to pro- 
vide minimum leakage on disconnec- 
tion and minimum entrapment of air 
on connection. Called Trigger Lock 
Series 17, the couplings are smaller, 
lighter-weight, faster in operation and 
have lower pressure drops than pre- 
vious designs. Sizes: % to 1 in. for 
4,500-psi. service (burst pressure is 
7,500 psi.); 1% in. for 900-psi. Service 
(burst pressure 1,500 psi.). 
e 
Chart Changer: Barton Instrument 
Corp.’s (580 Monterey Pass Road, 
Monterey Park, Calif.) new automatic 
chart changer makes possible the 16- 
day unattended operation of circular- 
chart recorders. The device has a plate 
which holds 24-hour time charts and 
a scroll which moves a used chart 
out of the way of the succeeding one 
without interrupting the recording se- 
quence. The changer fits Barton 202 
recorders, Bristol Series 500 and 
American Type D and A cases. 








Time to Take a Wew Look af 


National 


em §=SULLINIL ANHYURIDE 


BIG VALUE 


Our recently announced low “incentive price” makes expanded use of 
National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE eminently practical for better resins, 
coatings, plasticizers, elastomers, pharmaceuticals, adhesives, etc. Its 
“small molecule” can impart many desired properties at a wholly economic 
cost. Much wider use as an organic intermediate is now possible, too. 


HERE’S OUR PRESENT POSITION 


Sole domestic custom seller of SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE, National has 
long experience, integrated production, efficient processes. From present 
production, we can supply pilot-plant quantities to new users. Additional 
_ (o- commercial capacity should be on stream as fast as needed. Ever-increas- 
anny niot ing capacity at cumulatively decreasing costs will be provided to meet 
market needs. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD DO NOW 


Send for our comprehensive Technical Bulletin and a working sample of 
National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE. Find out what it can do to improve 
your products, increase sales, open new product opportunities. Check what 

TECHNICAL BULLETIN 1-11 possible future price reductions can also mean to you. But act now. Interest 
in National SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE at our new low incentive price is 
high. So use the convenient coupon today! 
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Please send a copies of your Technical 
Bulletin I-11-SUCCINIC ANHYDRIDE G 


[) Please send working sample 


( Have representative call by appointment 


elle 


ae 


NATIONAL ANILINE 
DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Company 


ee 
Alente Boston Chorlotte Chicago Greensboro —_Los Angeles 
Philadelphia = Portland, Ore Providence Son Francisco 


In Conedo: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., 100 North Queen S1., Toronto 18 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Distributors throughout the world. For information 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL * 40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. 
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VeIrORM COLORS FOR THE PLASTIC tN OoSsTRY 


IMPERIAL 


mercadium 


Mercadium Colors are a unique chemical pigment development 
patented by Imperial. The properties of mercadium colors are such that 
they are both versatile and useful. Compounded of the sulfides of mer- 
cury and cadmium, mercadium pigments have permanent non-bleeding, 
heat resistant characteristics that make new color effects possible 
within the range of shades from dark maroon through light orange. 


IMPERIAL COLOR CHEMICAL & PAPER+ PIGMENT COLOR DIVISION- GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


a department of HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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One of the first Teflon-containing consumer products has just 
been introduced into the U.S. market by T-Fal Corp. (Baltimore, Md.). 
The company is importing and distributing a 10-in. aluminum frying pan 
that has an inside coating of Teflon. Major advantage: fatless cooking. 
Tefal S. A. (Sarcelles, France), manufactures the pan, reports it has sold 
in Europe over 3 million Teflon-lined utensils (including sauce pans and 
baking pans). Only the frying pan is being sold in the U.S. at present. 
Price: $6.98. 





Japan’s chemical fertilizer industry is being wooed by the Chinese 
Communists as a result of the new U.S. “Buy American” policy. This week 
the Japanese reported a flood of Inquiries from the Chinese Communists 
for fertilizer—a total upward of 150,000 tons for delivery before March. 





While the quantities may be overstated for propaganda effect, 
this probability is discounted by the Japanese fertilizer makers. Before the 
trade cut-off with the Chinese Communists in the spring of ’58, Japanese 
producers were doing a booming business with the mainland, about $162 
million/ year. 


With demand in Japan’s home market running some 400,000 
tons/year below the 5-million-tons/year output potential (for all kinds of 
fertilizers), the Japanese will make every effort to meet Chinese Commu- 
nists’ demands. They are also trying to restore trade relations with the post- 
Rhee Korean government to sell some fertilizer before American shipments 
get a corner on the market. 


First clues on next year’s antifreeze promotional campaigns are 
coming out. In New York last week reports were circulating that Dow 
wants to terminate its “Hour of Great Mysteries” television show. What's 
to come is not yet clear, but Dow may be considering a shift in its TV 
promotional emphasis for Dowgard, possibly a switch to more “spot com- 
mercials” next year. 





Neither Dow nor Du Pont has been happy about the cool 
reception their premium antifreezes got this winter, after each had poured 
millions into extensive kickoff promotions. 


Phthalic anhydride, plasticizers and maleic anhydride will be 
produced by Polycarbona Chemie GmbH. (Homberg), a new company 
formed by Rheinpreussen AG., Fuer Berbau and Chemie and Ruetgers- 
werke AG. Capitalization: $1.2 million. 





More price cuts on British chemicals went into effect last week. 
Included are high-density polyethylene, polypropylene, ethylene glycol 
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and propylene glycol. These cuts follow other reductions in England re- 
ported earlier this month (CW Market Newsletter, Jan. 7). 


Shell initiated the price reductions on three of these products. 
High-density PE prices were chopped 3¢/Ib. to 35¢ or 36¢/Ib., depending 
on grade. The tab on polypropylene was slashed from 47¢/Ib. to 43¢/Ib. 
Prices of ethylene glycol grades 200, EPP and 400 moved downward by 
$28/ton. New tabs for the glycol: $600.80/ton delivered in 45-gal. drums, 
and $626/ton in 5-gal. drums. 


In addition, Shell is introducing low-density PE at 26¢/Ib. 
This material will be imported from Germany’s Badische Anilin-Soda- 
Fabrik plant until Shell’s 30,000-tons/year unit for high- and low-density 
PE and polypropylene goes into operation later this year. 


In December Imperial Chemical Industries and Shell reported 
that tags on standard-grade propylene glycol would be cut $14/ton at 
the beginning of this year, making the new bulk price $448/ton. 


The wave of price cuts in the U.K. this year is due to two 
factors, increased capacity and the resultant lower unit costs, plus in- 
creased competition both domestically and from imports. 


On propylene glycol, for example, substantial imports from the 
U.S. and Europe have contributed to the reductions. Lower-priced Italian 
chemicals, particularly in the detergent field, have also been a problem. 


But the chemical industry in ’60 was still one of the strongest 
segments of the British economy. Total output was up 8-10% for the 
year and is expected to continue to climb in ’61. Current expansion pro- 
grams, however, may lead to some temporary overcapacity during the 
next two or three years. 


Production of polyethylene is now under way in a new plant 
at Dow Chemical Co.’s Louisiana Division in Plaquemine, La. Initial 
output will be on a limited scale, increasing as market conditions warrant. 
Capacity: about 40 million lbs./year of conventional-type PE. This will 
be Dow’s third producing plant for PE; the other two are at Freeport, 
Tex., and Bay City, Mich. 





Polyether production is now on the way from a new Wyandotte 
plant at Washington, N. J. The unit is the company’s first in the East, will 
be geared to meet the growing polyether requirements of flexible and rigid 
polyurethanes (CW, Nov. 12, 60, p. 113), elastomers and coatings, plus 
synthetic household cleaning and washing products 





The Treasury Dept. will investigate rayon staple fiber imports 
to determine if material coming from Belgium is being dumped on the 
American market. 
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WHAT'S NEWS IN CHEMICALS 





NEW FROM ENJAY 


HEXYL 
ALCOHOL 


@ A raw material for the chemical industry 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR HEXYL ALCOHOL 





Purity, as Hexyl Alcohol (Wt. Per Cent) 
Specific Gravity (20/20° C.) 


Acidity as Acetic Acid (Wt. Per Cent) 


Color (Pt —Co) 


Distillation: °C. 
initial 
Dry Point 
Appearance 


Water (Wt. Per Cent) 
Carbonyl Number (Mg KOH/g) 








Hexyl Alcohol is another 
product resulting from the vast 
research and development program 
being conducted by Enjay to serve 
the chemical industry. Of special 
interest to vinyl plastic compound- 
ers are the phthalate esters of 
Hexy] Alcohol which exhibit high 
efficiency and good solvating prop- 
erties, making them ideal as clan- 


dering aids. Hexy] Alcohol has 
many other promising applications 
as a raw material for flotation 
agents, lubricant additives, de- 
greasing fluids, brake fluids and 
agricultural chemicals. Enjay also 
markets decyl, tridecy] and isoocty] 
alcohols as chemical raw materials. 
Whenever you specify Enjay, quick, 
dependable deliveries are provided 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


98.0 
0.819 
0.821 

.0O1 
10 
0.10 
0.2 


min. 

min. 

max. 
max. 
max. 
max. 
max. 





min. 149 

max. 158 

Clear and free of 
suspended matter 


from conveniently located dis- 
tribution points. For more in- 
formation, write to 15 West 
51st Street, New York19, N.Y. 


~ 


PETROCHEMICALS 
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HELPS... 


SOLVE CONCRETE PROBLEMS 
Construction men are quickly ac- 
knowledging the fact that concrete 
treating compounds based on Parlon* 
chlorinated rubber provide these ad- 
vantages. They reduce construction 
costs because they allow the cured 
concrete to be painted, bonded. or 
directly tiled over without the neces- 
sity of removing the treating com- 
pound. These products also eliminate 
the use of burlap, plastic sheeting, 
and other coverings that were previ- 
ously needed to prevent evaporation 
and allow the fresh concrete to cure 
properly. Whether the concrete con- 
struction is bridges. building con- 
struction, landing strips, or high- 
ways, you will have better perform- 


ance where compounds based on 





Parlon chlorinated rubber are used.~yr 
YOU CLEAN AND DISINFECT more quickly and easily. 


Pine oil cleaners are known to be universal in their ability 
to clean and deodorize. When used in sufficient quantity, 
pine oil becomes an efficient disinfectant as well as a clean- 
ing agent. Today, many manufacturers of these cleaners 
rely on this wonder working ingredient, Yarmor® pine oil, 
to make their products more reliable and widely acceptable 





not only in the home, but also in industry. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware i / fi ‘R & [ b & fF ‘S 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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MARKETS 


TKPP Sales Climb Steeply 





Miscellaneous 
Liquid all-purpose detergents 


Liquid heavy-duty detergents 








Million pounds 








"38 9 


ot 


9 60 65 


Riding a Detergents Boom 


Another record year was chalked 
up in ’60 by producers of tetrapotas- 
sium pyrophosphate as sales of TKPP 
soared to 55 million lbs., an increase 
of 34% over °59’s 41 million Ibs. 
And TKPP’s growth is just hitting its 
stride—chances are that by ’65 domes- 
tic consumers will practically double 
today’s requirements (see _ chart 
above). 

Key to the growth of TKPP lies in 
the market success of liquid heavy- 
duty and liquid all-purpose detergents. 
TKPP is a building block for these 
products. But compared with the com- 
monly known detergent builders — 
for example, tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate (TSPP), sodium tripolyphos- 
phate (TSP), TKPP has even better 
solubility characteristics, which makes 
it highly suitable for liquid detergent 
formulations. 

TKPP’s success story began in ’56 


when Lever Brothers introduced a 
heavy-duty liquid detergent employing 
TKPP as a building block (containing 
20% by weight of TKPP). Annual 
consumption of the chemical rose to 9 
million lbs. that year, from 2 million 
Ibs. in ’55. 

In °57, 14 million lbs. were con- 
sumed. In ’58, when an all-purpose 
detergent made with TKPP debuted, 
the market doubled to 25 million Ibs. 
Since °58, sales of the chemica have 
continued to soar. 

Capacity Adequate: In spite of 
TKPP’s rapid market expansion, no 
capacity shortage looms. U.S. pro- 
ducers have been expanding capacity 
well in advance of market needs. Be- 
sides, plants for producing sodium 
tripolyphosphate and tetrasodium py- 
tophosphate, capacity of which are 
now in excess, can be easily converted 
to produce TKPP. 





TKPP is made by the neutralization 
reaction of potassium hydroxide and 
phosphoric acid, followed by molecu- 
lar dehydration at elevated tempera- 
tures. This process is almost identical 
to the one used for making sodium 
tripolyphosphate and tetrasodium py- 
rophosphate, which involves the re- 
action of sodium carbonate and phos- 
phoric acid, followed by dehydration. 
To convert sodium phosphate produc- 
tion units over to TKPP, only slight 
modifications of existing equipment 
are required. 

Current U.S. capacity for the so- 
dium phosphates is estimated at about 
2 billion lbs. Production this year will 
be less than 1.6 billion Ibs. By ’65 
production of these sodium phosphate 
complexes will likely be about 1.7 
billion Ibs. 

Six companies comprise the list of 
TKPP producers in the U.S. Produc- 
tion units are scattered throughout the 
country. The largest producer is Mon- 
santo, which has plants at Carondelet, 
Mo., and Long Beach, Calif. Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., with 
a production unit at Carteret, N.J., is 
also a big producer. 

The others, in order of size, include 
Stauffer’s Victor Division, with plants 
at Chicago Heights, Ill., and South 
Gate, Calif.; Olin Mathieson’s Block- 
son Division at Joliet, Ill.; and Hooker 
at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
reportedly turns out TKPP, but its 
production status is not quite clear. 
Company officials declare that its 
TKPP plant at Fernald, O., has been 
onstream for several months. And 
Procter & Gamble says that it has 
been purchasing commercial quantities 
of TKPP from V-C on a term contract 
since last April. But some trade sources 
report that V-C is not producing a 
finished grade of TKPP. These same 
sources, however, believe that V-C 
will soon join the ranks of commer- 
cial-grade producers. 

Accent on Liquids: Liquid deter- 
gents—heavy-duty and all-purpose— 
are by far the most important single 
end-use for TKPP. Last year over 52 
million Ibs. of TKPP,* 95% of total 
U.S. consumption, went into liquid de- 

“Inventory buildup is the reason why the 
figure of 52 millions lbs. of TKPP sold to de- 
ole chasegl tw, adeieiie Ga aanel tT 
TKPP contained in liquid detergents sold in 


"60, There’s also some buildup of TKPP - 
tories in detergent makers’ plants, — 
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TKPP Makers, Locations 


Blockson Chemical 
Joliet, tl. 


Food Machinery 
Carteret, N.J. 


Hooker Chemical 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Monsanto Chemical 
GLYCOL Carondelet, Mo. 
Tien Long Beach, Calif. 


or Victor Chemical 
ALKYD Chicago Heights, Ill. 
South Gate, Cali . 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Fernald, Ohio 


tergent formulations. And by ’65 
about 100 million Ibs. will be sold for 
this use. Five years ago only experi- 
mental quantities were moving into 
soapmakers’ plants. 

Not all liquid detergents on the mar- 
ket employ TKPP as a builder. In 
fact only a handful of products have 
been responsible for the rapid market 
growth of the chemical. The liquid 
detergent market breaks down into 
three major categories: light-duty, 
heavy-duty and all-purpose. None of 
the light-duty liquid products and only 
a few of the all-purpose liquid deter- 
INTO PROFITABLE REALITIES gents contain TKPP in the formula- 


with tion. 
At the present time there are only 
HARCHEM SEBACI Cc ACID two heavy-duty liquid detergents on 
the market, Wisk and All, both pro- 
duced and marketed by Lever Broth- 
ers Co. 


A number of other products have 
elusive product dream and put it on the road to productivity. been test marketed but have never 





No other dibasic approaches the straight chain length of Harchem 
99% Sebacic Acid. None has its purity nor its freedom from side 
chain reactions. Mixed with imagination, it can harness the most 


And what a product it will prove to be! Impervious to moisture. reached the commercial stage. How- 
Highly stable to temperature. Able to withstand chemical or physical ever, two products, still in the test- 
abuse. For Sebacic Acid is a backbone builder . . . which means better market category may be introduced 
nationally in the near future. They are 
Colgate’s Dynamo and P&G’s Gain. 
ht die Genet ie Comet Lever Brothers began the move 
Chemical Materials Catalog Pages 4.9 16; toward liquid heavy-duty detergents = 
for additional data. 56 when it introduced Wisk. In that 

year 25 million lbs. of Wisk were 


an we Set 8S HARCHEM DIVISION sold (containing 20% TKPP). Since 
> then, Wisk’s sales have climbed 
My Gurr WALLACE ee rer ee steeply: 50 million Ibs. in °57, 75 mil- 
—— encsiran ocular seme lion in ’58 and about 100 million in 
S——_—_ 59. 

This sales performance prompted 
Lever to launch All in the latter part 
of °59. National distribution was 
achieved during ’60, when the market 
for heavy-duty liquid detergents grew 


products, more salable, more serviceable, more profitable for you. 





Harchem Limited, Toronte 
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to at least 115 million Ibs. 

The future for heavy-duty liquid 
detergents appears even more promis- 
ing. There are, however, two factors 
that can exert considerable influence 
on the growth of the market: (1) the 
number of new heavy-duty liquid 
products introduced within the next 
few years and the magnitude of ad- 
vertising and promotional energy that 
will be expended by their producers; 
(2) the large-scale introduction of 
washing machines with automatic liq- 
uid detergent dispensers. 

Although both factors are uncer- 
tain, the heavy-duty liquid detergent 
market is expected to almost triple 
by 65, with sales at 320 million Ibs. 
That would call for about 65 million 
lbs. of TKPP. 

All-purpose liquid detergents, ad- 
vertised to do almost every conceiv- 
able cleaning chore, have only recent- 
ly become an important consumer of 
TKPP. (These detergents contain 10- 
12% TKPP.) Some all-purpose prod- 
ucts have been marketed for more 
than 20 years. 

But it wasn’t until ’58 that the first 
of these products formulated with 
TKPP hit the market. In that year 
Lever introduced Handy Andy, and 
Procter & Gamble came out with its 
Mr. Clean. These products were sup- 
ported by extensive advertising pro- 
grams, and their market acceptance 
was swift. In their first year on gro- 
cers’ shelves 35 million lbs. moved to 
consumers. In *59 sales of all-purpose 
cleaners made with TKPP skyrocketed 
to 100 million Ibs. and in °60 to about 
170 million Ibs. 

These products, however, appear to 
be quickly reaching market saturation. 
By ’65 sales will probably level off at 
290 million lbs., requiring 36 million 
Ibs. of TKPP. 

A small amount of TKPP goes into 
nondetergent applications—e.g., in the 
paint industry for pigment dispersion, 
in the manufacture of cold rubber, 
and in water softening. But this mis- 
cellaneous category requires limited 
quantities of TKPP, with no reason- 
able growth prospects in sight. In ’55, 
for example, 2 million lbs. went into 
these uses, and during °60 the total 
rose to only 3 million lbs. By ’65 mis- 
cellaneous applications will probably 
remain a rather minor part of the 
over-all picture—perhaps take 4 mil- 
lion Ibs. of TKPP. 

But TKPP producers aren’t particu- 





LOOKING FOR A CATALYST 
FOR THE POLYMERIZATION OF 
VINYL CHLORIDE? 


. 
o* 
. 
. 


Try ALPEROX C”° 


SPECIFICATIONS. 
Lauroy! Peroxide 95.0% (Min.) 
Active Oxygen 3.76% (Min.) 
Free Fatty Acids as Lauric Acid 1.5% (Max.) 
Alkaline Soaps as Caicium Laurate 1.5% (Max.) 


THERMAL DECOMPOSITION. 








Half Life 
Material Spivent Temp. °c. in Hours 
ALPEROX C Benzene | 100 0.1 
Benzoy! Peroxide Benzene 100 0.33 
ALPEROX C Benzene 7o 3 
Benzoy! Peroxide Benzene 7o 12 














Ae) 





ALPEROX C (Technical Lauroyl Peroxide) is the 
preferred catalyst for the suspension polymerization of 
vinyl chloride. Concentrations of 0.1 to 1.0% confer 
greater heat stability on the final product and facilitate 
higher conversion velocity. As a catalyst for curing 
polyester resins, it is especially applicable to the produc- 
tion of small, clear, transparent castings, setting at a 
temperature of 60° to 80°C. For cold setting with tertiary 
amines as accelerators, less discoloration occurs than when 
using benzoyl peroxide. 


WRITE FOR DATA SHEET 


LUCIDOL DIVISION 





WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 
1740 MILITARY ROAD 
BUFFALO 5. NEW YORK 
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How can you use 


| Liquithane* 
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Here are just a few ways 


you can apply Liquithane, 
Berkeley's new eutectic 
liquid mixture of ethyl and 
methyl! urethanes: 


—as a solvent for or- 
ganic compounds, re- 
crystallization, polymer 
processing, paints, lac- 
quers. 


—2s a raw material for 
higher molecular 
weight carbamates, 
new chemicals, poly- 
mers. 


*Trademark 
Patents Pending 
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MARKETS 


larly concerned over this point. They 
feel that so long as consumption of 
TKPP-containing detergents continues 
to spiral upward, they'll have a clear 
road ahead in setting new sales rec- 
ords of their own. 


Foam-Flame Fighter 


““A new chemical additive that im- 
parts flame retardance to rigid ure- 
thane foams is being offered this 
week by Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co. If it performs as claimed, the 
new compound could lead to ure- 
thane foam’s gaining a sizable slice 
of the gigantic insulation market. 

Called Niax Flame Retardant A 
(composition undisclosed), the addi- 
tive is reportedly the first such com- 
pound that will permit foam pro- 
ducers to meet fire safety standards 
at a minimum of added cost, and 
with no loss of strength in the rigid 
foam. Carbide estimates that the ad- 
ditive, at its present price — 47%- 
49¢/lb.—would add less than 6¢/lb. 

Up to now the major block to 
widespread acceptance of rigid-foam 
insulation has been its combustibility. 
There are flame-retardant products 
now on the market—e. g., phosphate- 
type materials, but they’re said to 
raise the price of foam considerably 
and to act as strength-reducing plas- 
ticizers in the foam. 

Looking at the Market: In the home 
refrigeration industry alone there’s a 
potential market for 100 million 
Ibs./year of rigid foam. It’s esti- 
mated that less than 10% of this 
potential will be realized in *61— 
about half of that may be flame- 
retardant foam. Carbide is confident 
that rigid urethane will ultimately 
capture 80% of the potential market. 

An additional 10 million Ibs. of 
foamed urethane goes into commer- 
cial and industrial insulation applica- 
tions. The ability to foam the rigid 
material in-place has been a decided 
labor-saving advantage to refrigera- 
tion contractors and custom installers. 

In addition, on the horizon is an 
even greater—as yet untapped—po- 
tential market for flame-retardant 
foam: the home construction field. 
Here, flame retardancy is an even 
more important consideration than in 
refrigerator applications. Effective 
flame retardants such as Carbide’s 
can help speed urethane acceptance 
in this multimillion-pound market. 


(SREB ERO 


GRIGNARD REAGENTS & 
GRIGNARD REACTIONS 


Over 13 years experience with the 
commercial eee = and _ship- 
ment of ARD REAGENTS is 
on a ." ARAPAHOE! 
ay produced and stocked are 7 
erent GRIGNARD REAGENTS in 
ethyl ether, and these je - other Grig- 
nards are supplied in ial solvents 
on custom order. U in hormone, 
pe drug, insectide and other in- 
+ « some selling for less than 

si a solution, 
. see ‘re not equipped to use these 
ta ly reactive, stable intermediates, 
not have us perform the GRIG- 
NakD REACTION for you on a cus- 

tom basis? 


CUSTOM SERVICES 

We specialize in producing organic 
compounds, intermediates (used in 
making hormones, vitamins, etc.) 
and semi-finished drugs, insecti- 
cides and pesticides on a volume 
basis. 

Don’t spend for plant until you are 
sure, It’s better to hire us as many of 
our satisfied customers do. Want their 


names? Write Dept. “A” for confi- 
dential information. 


Sales Agents in N.Y.C., Chicago 
San Francisco, Mexico City, Basle, 
Milan, Rotterdam, London, Copen- 

hagen, Seine, and Sidney. 








ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC. 


PROQUCERS OF FINE ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








MOST SUCCESSFUL 
CPISELLERS 
CAN'T DO yr 
WITHOUT IT 


After all, what other 
medium makes prospects 
come looking for you? 

No wonder it’s indispen- 
sable to CPI-Management 
. .. what other purchasing 
handbook gives them so 
much? 

That’s why so many ad- 
vertisers are using big 
space (full-pages and mul- 
ti-page catalog units) in 
this showcase for the big- 
gest buyers in the Chemi- 
cal Process Industries. 

Now’s the time... re- 
serve your space ! 


Chemical Week’s 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 
ISSUE—1961 




















A. Control panel. Unmodified alkyd enamel after 45 min. exposure to caustic 
solution under watch glass. 


B. Identical alkyd enamel but modified with penta ester A after 45 min. 
exposure to caustic solution under watch glass. 


C. Same alkyd enamel modified with penta ester B and exposed to caustic 
solution watch glass test for 5 hours. 


D. Again, same alkyd enamel but modified with Neville LX-1000 after identical 
test exposure for 5 hours. 


These comparative panels show good reason for using 
Neville Resin as a replacement for rosin derivatives 


As shown by the photograph, certain coatings are an 
excellent case-in-point. The test panels indicate that 
when it is used as a replacement for many rosin de- 
rivatives, Neville LX-1000* Hydrocarbon Resin adds 
caustic resistance to alkyd enamel. The advantage is 
marked in one instance and slight in the other. Further 
analysis has shown that Neville LX-1000 imparts faster 
drying time, added hardness, higher initial gloss and 
good adhesion. 

But were all these properties merely equal, there 
would still be strong reason for considering Neville 
Hydrocarbon Resin as a replacement for rosin or rosin 
derived products. The cost of manufacture is sharply 
reduced. In the case of the standard coating formula 
used in the test, the cost saving over control was 12¢ per 


gallon for penta ester A, 7¢ for penta ester B, and 20¢ 
per gallon for Neville LX-1000 (all based on approxi- 
mately 100 gallons of finished product). 

The paint industry is not alone in enjoying the in- 
creasing benefits of using Neville Hydrocarbon Resins. 
They are also employed to advantage in the manufac- 
ture of many other products such as paper, printing 
inks, rubber and adhesives, to name a few. Write to us 
for further information. If your specific interest lies with 
coatings, ask for Neville Technical Service Bulletin No. 
84. It contains the detailed test data from which this 
advertisement was taken. 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 





Neville Products 


Resins—Coumarone-iIndene, Heat Reactive, Phenol Modified 
Coumarone-indene, Petroleum, Styrenated, Alkylated Phenol 
Oils—Shingle Stain, Neutral, Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming 
Solvents—2-50-W Hi-Flash*, Wire Enamel Thinners, Nevsolv* 
High Purity Indene, 


*Trademark 
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“Sorry, Jarvis, but even with track shoes you can’t match Spencer Service — it’s wonderful 


NEED NITROGEN FAST? 


You can depend on Spencer for the finest in nitrogen prod- 


ucts, backed by famous Spencer Service. Spencer’s complete 
nitrogen line includes: 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution; 
“Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer; Spencer Urea; SPEN- 
SOL GREEEN, URA-GREEEN and ANA-GREEEN Nitro- 
gen Solutions; and SPEN-AMM Anhydrous Ammonia. 


For complete details contact your nearby Spencer Sales 
Office. Of course, Spencer also supplies a wide range of plas- 
tics and industrial chemicals. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) @® Aqua Am- 
monia ® 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Menthanol @ Formaldehyde @ FREZALL (Spencer Dry 
Ice) @ Liquid CO. © Cylinder Ammonia @ Nitric Acid @ Nuclear Fuels @ ‘‘Poly-Eth’ Polyethylene @ 
“Poly-Pro” Polypropylene @ Spencer Nylon ® “Mr. N’’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer @ Spencer Urea 
Fertilizer @ SPENSOL GREEEN, URA-GREEEN and ANA-GREEEN (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) ¢ 
SPEN-AMM Anhydrous Ammonia @ Argon @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate. 

GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 575 Lexington Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois; 1375 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia; 8401 West Dodge Road, Omaha, Nebraska, 2158 
Union Avenue Bidg., Memphis, Tennessee. 
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CPI marketing men who put great 
stock in the concept of “service sell- 
ing” will soon see a graphic example 
of how elaborate and costly such 
services can become. Because of an 
intense competitive situation, gasoline 
additives producers Ethyl Corp. and 
Du Pont are this year using full- 
color Cinemascope motion pictures 
and motivational studies as two of 
their splashy new promotional tech- 
niques. In fact °61 may prove to be 
the liveliest and most competitive year 
they’ve ever experienced. 

And for other chemical firms fac- 
ing equally competitive situations, 
these up-to-now-unusual marketing 
techniques may become the rule rather 
than the exception. For Ethyl and 
Du Pont, which have had no other 
competition in tetraethyl lead mar- 
kets for over a decade, the battle 
will be joined later this year when the 
third TEL-TML producer—Chatham- 
Reading Corp.’s subsidiary, Houston 
Chemical Corp.—is slated to come in. 

Result: refineries and their custom- 
ers, the motorists, will be the targets 
of an unprecedented array of sales 
and promotional efforts by their addi- 
tives suppliers this year. 

Ethyl’s sales vice-president, Mal- 
colm P. Murdock (see picture), for 
example, figures that U.S. gasoline 
sales can be increased substantially if 
car owners can be motivated to drive 
more. For this reason, Ethyl is stress- 
ing its “expand-the-demand” cam- 
paign, hopes it will help maintain 
and improve Ethyl’s position as a gas- 
oline additives supplier. 

While both Ethyl and Du Pont 
have rendered a wide variety of serv- 
ices to their oil refinery customers 
over the years, these efforts have 
lately taken on greater proportions 
Here are some examples: 

e Du Pont has just released two 
Cinemascope color motion pictures 
describing the beauty and adventure 
awaiting Americans who visit historic 
and colorful places. Object: to en- 
courage viewers to travel more (pref- 
erably by automobile), consume more 
gasoline. 


SALES anp DISTRIBUTION 


Putting More Pep into 
Gasoline Additive Pitch 





One of the films, a 10-minute ver- 
sion (narrated by Lowell Thomas) 
titled “Down the Road,” has just 
begun playing in 20th Century-Fox 
theaters across the nation. (Du Pont 
gave 20th Century the film after foot- 
ing the entire production bill.) More 
than 55 million Americans—as well 
as millions abroad—will see it. 

“Highway Holiday,” the other Du 
Pont-sponsored film, runs 28 minutes, 
covers much of the same general ma- 
terial—historic sites, colorful villages, 
natural beauties, a pitch for road 
safety and a laudatory note on Amer- 
ica’s vast network of service stations. 
The actual scenes shown differ from 
those in “Down the Road,” however. 
Some 200 prints of the 28-minute 
film will be given to oil companies 
for use in their own market develop- 
ment activities. 

e Within a few weeks, Du Pont 
will release a full printed report on a 
new market study, “Profile of the 
Motorist,” which it has undertaken 
to aid the petroleum industry (a brief 
summary of this study was released 
a few months ago). 

Although the “Profile” study is not 
the first effort of this kind by Du 
Pont’s Petroleum Chemicals Division 
(others were conducted in °52, °54 
and °56), it is the biggest. The find- 
ings are based on interviews with 
more than 4,500 motorists in 750 
areas of the U.S. Purpose: to learn 
how and why motorists buy automo- 
tive supplies, what their motoring 
habits are. 

Like Du Pont’s other service-slant- 
ed promotional efforts, this study is 
intended to help oil and gasoline mar- 
keting men stay abreast of the chang- 
ing patterns of Americans’ driving 
behavior and to sell petroleum prod- 
ucts more effectively. 

Close Race: Ethyl is committed 
just as deeply to the service-selling 
concept. Right now it has under way 
a full-blown motivational study of 
motorists, expects to make it avail- 
adle for oil industry use about mid- 
61. Ethyl has commissioned Phila- 
delphia’s Alderson Associates to com- 
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Ethyl's Murdock: Betting on a broad 
"drive-more" effort to sell more TEL. 











plete a psychological study of motor- 
ists’ habits and attitudes. Purpose: to 
learn why people do or do not use 
their automobiles. This would point 
the way to more-effective appeals to 
get them to drive more. Besides a 
broad survey of 2,500 motorists, 
Ethyl will have the results of 90 
depth interviews on motorists’ habits. 

Ethyl also has underwritten a mo- 
tion picture to encourage greater auto 
travel in the U.S. Tabbed “Magic 
Circle, U.S.A.,” the 13%-minute film 
will be used in 15-minute TV spots. 

Mainstay of Ethyl’s promotional 
push, however, is its series of “Magic 
Circle” ads, named for their empha- 
sis on interesting and educational 
motor trips families may take to 
places within short distances of their 
homes—the “magic circle.” Ethyl first 
began the ad series in 54, will expand 
it again this year to further encourage 
motoring—and gasoline sales. 

Behind the Splash: Marketing anti- 
knock additives has been an intensely 
competitive business for more than a 
decade—since Du Pont came along- 
side Ethyl as a supplier of tetraethyl 
lead and other additives. Reasons: 
the companies’ almost identical prod- 
ucts, prices and related sales factors. 
To improve their positions, both firms 
turned to service as the most promis- 
ing long-term sales booster. 

Current production of tetraethyl 
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and tetramethyl lead compounds 
(largely the former) totals about 550 
million Ibs./year. The antiknock 
market comes to about $320 mil- 
lion/ year, including sales of sizable 
quantities of so-called scavengers— 
such as ethylene dibromide, which 
removes the lead by combining 
with it. 


No Ballyhoo? Du Pont and Ethyl © 


don’t feel that their promotions this 
year have been “beefed up” much 
more than in past campaigns. Rather, 
they say, their efforts this year will 
be directed largely along the same 
lines they have followed for some time. 

Moreover, both firms insist that 
their current offerings of detailed serv- 
ice-type promotional work have no 
direct relation to Houston’s upcom- 
ing entry late this year. 

The antiknock producers point out 
that they stand to gain comparatively 
little in added sales volume directly 
from expanded markets. In fact, the 
entire antiknock market is relatively 
small alongside refiners’ total whole- 
sale gasoline sales—about $8 billion/- 
year right now. 

Why, then, do they underwrite such 
elaborate promotions as wide-screen, 
color motion pictures and complex 
psychological studies? Admittedly, it’s 
to win favor with—and, of course, 
added sales to—the petroleum indus- 
try. 

Producers figure their return not in 
stepped-up sales of TEL-TML result- 
ing from broader markets — though 
such gains are welcome—but rather 
in terms of current business they can 
attract by virtue of their posture as 
provider of valuable services. 

And that job is becoming more 
complex and costly, now that the 
petroleum industry is awakening to 
the need to do some intensive mar- 
ket building on its own. Newcomers 
have their work cut out for them. 

Throughout the ’50s, numerous oil- 
industry critics urged that broader 
market expansion projects be taken 
up. But other than Ethyl and a scant 
few other companies—which had 
strong market building programs 
going—few important moves were 
made in this direction until 60. Then 
the American Petroleum Institute 
formed its Travel Development Com- 
mittee, which has come up with a 
plan to further expand the demand 
for gasoline and other petroleum 
products. 
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What’s Ahead: It seems clear that 
as the oil industry pushes ahead with 
its market building effort, companies 
such as Ethyl, Du Pont, Houston 
Chemical will find ready acceptance 
for their own contributions to this 
project. At the same time, however, 
it’s evident that competition is spur- 
ring them into bigger and broader 
projects. 

And although Houston won’t dis- 
cuss its upcoming marketing push— 
reportedly aimed at securing some 
10% of the TEL-TML market—it 
will find itself up against some of the 
most elaborate and costly promo- 
tional efforts in a long while. 


Better Packaging Data 


The U.S. Commerce Dept. will soon 
begin releasing final reports on the 
huge 1958 Census of Manufactures. 
This time the reports on groups of 
commodities contain something new: 
data on the quantity and value of con- 
tainers and packaging materials used 
by various industries. 

Chemical process industries mar- 
keting men have long been accus- 
tomed to using Commerce’s census 
statistics to pinpoint product ship- 
ments, value added by manufacture, 
inventories, materials consumed, costs 
of fuels and energy, employment, pay- 
rolls and other operating facts. But 
data on containers and packaging ma- 
terials had not been included in the 
reports. 

In the latest compilations, the de- 
partment’s 26th, data on containers 
and packaging materials consumed 
will be found in Table 7, materials 
consumed by kind (for both °54 and 
*58). 

No Cure-all: But the additional in- 
formation still does not supply all that 
many market researchers might de- 
sire. That’s because the reports show 
only two aspects of container use: 
quantity consumed and delivered cost. 
However, not all the reports on vari- 
ous products include both categories 
—e.g., some do not have quantity 
figures, presumably because census 
data yielded little specific information 
on quantity of containers used for a 
particular commodity. 

Another shortcoming of the data is 
the broad scope of the categories pre- 
sented. In most cases, container and 
packaging categories are listed as pa- 
per and paperpoard; metal; glass; 
plastic; all others. And comparative 


data from the ’54 census is not avail- 
able for many commodities. 

Excerpts from several of the re- 
ports covering segments of the CPI 
illustrate what may be expected from 
the changeover. In the report on drugs, 
Table 7 points out the relative im- 
portance — in cost of containers — of 
various packaging materials: paper- 
board boxes and containers, $39 mil- 
lion; glass, $53 million; metal, $15 
million; plastic, $8 million. Signifi- 
cantly, the catch-all category — all 
others, not specified by kind—is so 
broad that it throws some doubt on the 
significance of the other categories. 

Much the same can be said of the 
figures on soap and detergents. Paper 
and paperboard use lead the packag- 
ing materials; more than $78 million 
worth were supplied. Metal (at $39 
million worth of material) and glass 
($12 million) were also important. 
But the huge “all other” grouping ac- 
counted for the biggest figure: $376 
million. 

Clearly, the addition to the census 
reports will be welcome, but market- 
ing men doubtless will still yearn for 
more detailed figures. 


Selling Better Delivery 


National Lead Co.’s litharge sales- 
men are currently stressing something 
in their calls that’s creating a lot of 
customer interest and enthusiasm: a 
novel (for National), vastly more effi- 
cient means of delivery. 

National Lead has recently swung 
over to shipping its litharges (lead ox- 
ides) to some customers in bulk trucks 
that are loaded and unloaded pneu- 
matically. Early customer response 
has been so favorable that the firm 
has decided to tell all of its customers 
about it by means of a 10-minute color 
movie. 

Before the bulk shipments began 
late last summer, customers received 
their litharge packed in hard-to-handle 
600-Ib. metal drums. Now the material 
can be easily transferred into a cus- 
tomer’s storage hopper in 15 minutes. 

National figures that its customers 
benefit from lower handling costs, 
both from more efficient receiving and 
from easier in-plant handling. More- 
over, the material occupies much less 
storage space, produces virtually no 
dust and enables customers to mix it 
more uniformly because of its free- 
flowing characteristics. Universal Bat- 
tery Co. (Chicago) estimates that the 





GENERAL AMERICAN AIRSLIDE CARS 
NOW MORE THAN 4500 IN SERVICE! 


918 BUILT AND DELIVERED IN 1960 _ ing has now made this car the standard for 
Demand for these highly efficient cars is big granulated and powdered materials. It is 
...and steadily growing. Introduced only especially desirable for those materials 
6 years ago, the AIRSLIDE car’s reputation which tend to bridge or pack or which do 
for safe, bulk shipment and speedy unload- not normally flow by gravity. 


HOW AIRSLIDE CARS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED BY INDUSTRY Here are some of the commodities Airslide Cars 
are handling: Flour (Wheat, Oat, Semolina, Soya), Sugar (Beet, Cane, Corn), Starch, Chemicals, Plastic Pow- 
ders, Weed Killers, Activated Carbon, Bentonite, Clay (phosphatic), Ores. 


If you are not already taking advantage of AIRSLIDE CARS, 
it will pay you to get complete data. Write today to: 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago $, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities 
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$10,000-18,000 investment in hoppers 
and conduits can likely be written off 
within three years. National lists its 
main benefits in terms of lower pack- 
aging and freight costs and ability to 
make rapid delivery on short notice. 
Besides the original truck in Chicago, 
National has recently added units in 
New York City and Los Angeles, may 
break in still others as customer de- 
mands require it. 


Simpler Textile Labels? 


During the past several weeks a 
new campaign to educate consumers 
on the proper care of garments con- 
taining numerous kinds of natural 
and synthetic fibers has been launch- 
ed. So far, fiber makers have had 
little to say about the program, de- 
spite the possibility that it might sim- 
plify their marketing problems by 
helping them overcome confusion 
about fiber characteristics. In fact, 
there’s a hint from some fiber mar- 
keters that the new effort might cur- 
tail the impact of fiber makers’ point- 
of-sale promotion. 

Crux of the argument is a set of 
simple, graphic instructions on wash- 
ing, drying, cleaning and ironing— 
tabbed “sure care symbols”—designed 
to give consumers a quick, simple 
guide to proper garment care. The 
symbols were devised by the National 
Retail Merchants Assn.’s Technical 
Committee (headed by Ephraim 
Freedman, director of Macy’s Bureau 
of Standards). 

The NRMA move is designed to 
help eliminate confusion among con- 
sumers regarding the care of gar- 
ments that. contain many of the new- 
est synthetic fibers. There’s no ques- 
tion that consumer resentment—stem- 
ming from unsatisfactory cleaning 
results—has stirred serious trouble 
for fiber marketers at virtually every 
level of fiber, fabric and garment 
distribution. 

Cool Reaction: Although the pro- 
gram would seem to promise valuable 
benefits for synthetic-fiber makers, pro- 
ducers of dyes and other textile finish- 
ing chemicals, plus subsidiary gains 
to soapers, reaction of chemical proc- 
essors has so far been guarded, even 
a bit cool. 

One reason: some fiber marketers 
feel that the program is too new 
for them to make a valid assessment. 
Consensus: “Certainly we favor any- 
thing that will help eliminate consum- 
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er confusion and resentment. But 
we're not yet sure how effective this 
scheme will be in doing that job.” 

The cool reaction comes principal- 
ly from those who feel that the sym- 
bol scheme may involve something 
of a threat to fiber and garment 
makers’ point-of-sale promotions. 

Getting into Gear: The massive 
educational and promotional job re- 
quired to introduce NRMA’s new 
symbols is only now picking up speed. 
NRMA plans to get fabric and gar- 
ment makers, soap and detergent 
producers and makers of washing ma- 
chines to assist the effort—have them 
put small symbol charts on textile 
products or distribute small plasticized 
cards and soap box stuffers that tell 
about the fibers. This would be done 
on a voluntary basis, of course, at 
the expense of the participating firm. 

Four basic pictures have been sug- 
gested to illustrate the required clean- 
ing steps: a hand (indicating hand 
washable only); a washing machine; 
a perforated drum (indicating dry- 
cleaning); and an iron. Letters or 
numbers placed within these symbols 
would give further details — e.g., 
B, for bleach; DD, drip dry; L, little 
or no ironing. 

Regardless of how warmly the 
fiber, garment, textile and detergent 
makers support the new symbol 
scheme, it will doubtless prove to be 
valuable even if it does no more than 
instill in consumers extra confidence 
in the synthetic fibers. 


New Bulk Terminal 


Another new bulk terminal will 
soon be starting up in the Pacific 
Northwest—this one owned and op- 
erated by Canada’s British American 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

BA is now putting the finishing 
touches on a new, $1.5-million ma- 
rine terminal to handle solvents, light 
oils, gasoline and fuel oil. The new 
terminal—situated just north of Van- 
couver at Port Moody, B. C.—con- 
siderably enlarges BA’s distribution 
complex in the area. The company’s 
350,000-bbls.-capacity bulk depot for 
trucks is slated for expansion next 
year. 

The new terminal facilities include 
drum-filling operations, loading racks 
for up to 20 rail cars, two docks 
(serving barges and coastal steamers, 
as well as deep-sea tankers) and lubri- 
cant-blending facilities. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Caustic Soda: New, 40-page 
booklet describes caustic soda prop- 
erties, shipping costs, analytical pro- 
cedures and first aid. U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co. (99 Park Ave., New 
York 16). 

e Waxes: Chart describes syn- 
thetic, petroleum, paraffin and vege- 
table waxes. Data outlines physical 
properties, acid numbers and saponi- 
fication values. Warwick Wax Divi- 
sion, Western Petrochemical Corp. (2 
West 45th St., New York 36). ‘ 

e Cellophane: Brochure presents 
principal uses and physical data for 
over 100 available varieties of cello- 
phane. Film Dept., Du Pont (Wil- 
mington 98, Del.). 

e Free-Radical Catalyst: Bulletin 
outlines properties and uses for 2,2’- 
azo-bis-isobutyronitrile, a free-radical 
catalyst for polymerization of ther- 
mally reactive monomers such as 
vinyl chloride and acetate. Westville 
Laboratories, Inc. (Monroe, Conn.). 

e Nitriding: Technical bulletin 
(TM-1) covers history, equipment 
and techniques for case hardening of 
metals in anhydrous ammonia atmos- 
pheres (nitriding). Armour Industrial 
Chemical Co. (110 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6). 

e Bulletin List: Folder describes 
bulletins and reprints available on 
peroxygen chemicals. Becco Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery and Chemi- 
cal Corp. (161 East 42nd St., New 
York 17). 

e Molding Techniques: New book- 
let outlines six basic techniques for 
reinforced-plastic molding, including 
specific advantages and applications. 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 
(250 Park Ave., New York 17). 

e Molding Materials: Leaflet de- 
scribes features, applications, and de- 
tailed technical data for polycarbonate 
and phenolic resins, varnishes and 
molding powders, and fused mag- 
nesium oxide. Chemical Materials 
Dept., General Electric Co. (1 Plas- 
tics Ave., Pittsfield, Mass.). 

e Plastics Fabrication: Bulletin 
explains methods of determining ad- 
vantages of branch and linear poly- 
ethylene and polypropylene in thermo- 
fusion, welded fabrication and extru- 
sion molding. American Agile Corp. 
(P.O. Box 168, Bedford, O.). 

e Paper Dyes: Bulletin describes 
paper dyes, giving application data, 





Progress with FATTY AGIUS 


An interesting use of Stearic Acid is as an 
ingredient in “Jewelers Rouge.” Buffing and 
polishing diamonds with this compound brings 
out their sparkle. Periodic buffing helps keep 
that sparkle. 


Oleic Acid is commonly used as the base in the 
preparation of saddle soaps, shoe polishes and 
leather dressings. Fatty acid derivatives have 
a wide application in the leather industry, both 
during manufacture and in the preservation 
and care of fabricated leather products. 


295 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Stearic Acid, used as a fine coating in photo- 
graphic flashbulbs, helps increase their bril- 
liance. Stearic and other fatty acids are also 
used as ingredients or in the manufacture of 
camera film, cameras, and film packages. 


Below are facts you should know about two Fatty 
Acids produced by A. Gross. Why not write for sam- 
ples and additional information on the Fatty Acids 
we produce. Send for the latest edition of the bro- 
chure “Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” Address 
Dept. CW-2. 


HYDROGENATED | WHITE OLEINE 
TALLOW F.A. GROCO 5L 
GROCO 58 LOW LINOLEIC 

58° —60°C. | 2° —5°C. 

136.5° — 140.0°F. | 36° — 41°F, 

1 max. 

Color 54%” Lovibond Yellow . | &max. 

Color Gardner 1933 2 max. 

Unsaponifiable 0.75% max. | 1.0% max. 

Saponification Value 204 — 207 | 201 —206 

Acid Value 200 — 205 

°% F.F.A. as Oleic Acid 99.5 min. 

lodine Value (WIJS) 90 max. 

Refractive Index 50°C. (Av.) .........eeeee 1.4490 

Total Polyunsaturated F.A. ............00- 3.5% max. 








a. gross 


& COMPANY 


Factory: Newark,N.J. + Manufacturers Since 1837 
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McMahon, Inc. .. 83 
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and Freede, 
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dale & Co., Inc. 


GREAT LAKES CARBON CORP. Agency—Davis-Parsons & Strohmeier Adv. 
GROSS & CO., INC., A. Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
ne DIV., WRLAaE ll TIERNAN, INC. famney—Sarter & Drullard, 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. Agency—Pacific Advertising Staff .... 
HEDWIN CORP. Agency—The Barton-Gillet Co. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL DIV. OF HEYDEN NEWPORT CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—0O. S. Tyson, Inc. 


IMCO CONTAINER CORP. Agency—Jones & Hanger, Inc. 
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Flanagan Adv. Agency ; 


JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Robinson, Gerard, McGary, Inc. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. . 
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NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Bond & Starr, Inc. 
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ORONITE CHEMICAL CO. Agency—L. C. Cole Co. as 
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og INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Downing Indus- 
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——_ DIV., PFAUDLER PERMUTIT, INC. Agency—The Rumrill 
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SHARPLES CORP., THE Agency—Renner, Inc. 

SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Bruce 8. Brewer & Co. . 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. Agency—Charles E. Williams Adv. ... 
SWIFT & CO. Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 

TENNESSEE CORPORATION Agency—Crawford & Porter, Inc. 
TRULAND CHEMICAL CO. Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising 


TUBE TURNS ODIV., CHEMETRON CORP. Agency—Kirkgasser-Drew 
Advertising 8-9 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS CO, DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


UNION CARBIDE OLEFINS CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP. Agency—Albert Sidney Noble Adv. 
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Geneva 
2 Place du Port, Geneva, Switz. 


Charles Haines, B. A. Johnson, 
. McPherson, Charlies F. Onasch, L. Charles 
Todaro, 500 5th Ave., OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3 .... Willlam B. Hannum, Jr., J.E.B. 
Ladouceur, 6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 Duncan C. Stephens, 
4 Gateway Center, EXpress 1-1314 


Michael R. Zeynel 


Holland 


Cleveland 13 ... H. J. Sweger, Duncan C. Stephens Houston 
1164 Illuminating Bidg., 55 Public Square, SUperior ou 
1-7000 


Dallas 1 Gordon Jones, John Grant 
= Vaughan Bidg., 1712 Commerce St., Riverside 
972 


Denver 2 
1740 Broadway, Alpine 5-2961 
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25 
W-724 Prudential Bidg., JAckson 6-1281 


London E.C. 4 E. E. Schirmer, N. Murphy, 
McGraw-Hill House, 95 Farringdon St., England. 


Angeles 17 Robert Yocom, 
1125 West Sixth St., HUatley 2-5450 


Portiand 4 


St. Louis 8 Claussen 
3615 Olive St., Continental Bidg., Jefferson 5-4867 


San Francisco William C. Woolston 
68 Post m DOuglas 2-4600 





SALES 


specific grade recommendations and 
solubility limits. Sandoz, Inc. (New 
York). 

Jin Hydraulic Oils: Technical report 
gives data for 11 hydraulic oils, de- 
scribes use in hydraulic and circula- 
ting systems below 120 F. Industrial 
Products Dept., Sun Oil Co. (1608 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3). 

© Coatings Applications: Brochure 
describes consultant’s role in solving 
formulation, testing, biological and 
toxicological problems involving coat- 
ings. Client Relations Dept., Foster 
D. Snell, Inc. (29 West 15th St., New 
York 11). 

e Fiber Alloys: Brochure lists his- 
tory and uses of fiber and chemical 
combinations in insulation, bearings, 
printed-circuit bases. Rogers Corp. 
(Rogers, Conn.). 

© Insulation Products: Technical- 
data sheets outline properties and uses 
of two new mineral wool insulation 
blankets. Eagle-Picher Co. (American 
Bidg., Cincinnati 1, O.). 

e Plastics Resume: New booklet 
describes many general-purpose _res- 
ins, latexes and various vinyl resin 
compounds, including processing 


methods and physical properties. B. F. 


Goodrich Chemical Co. (3135 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 15, O.). 

e Polyethylene Bonding: Technical 
bulletin outlines preparation of poly- 
ethylene surfaces for bonding. Mereco 
Products Division, Metachem Resins 
Corp. (530 Wellington Ave., Cran- 
ston 10, R.I.). 

e Food Preservatives: Bulletin 
(No. 101) describes two new food- 
grade preservatives, including prop- 
erties, toxicology, legal regulations, 
uses, assay methods, storage, pack- 
aging and handling specifications. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. (630 Flush- 
ing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y.). 

e Fiber Facts: New edition of 
fiber information booklet includes ex- 
panded glossary, denier conversion 
tables and physical property chart. 
Also listed are a summary of char- 
acteristics and end-uses for each ge- 
neric fiber classification and a com- 
pilation of trademarks and producers. 
Public Relations Dept., American Vis- 
cose Corp. (1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.). 

e Fatty Acids: Specification folder 
describes full range of the company’s 
fractionated fatty acids. Fallek Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. (165 Broadway, New 
York 6). 
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Tracers 


Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 


Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Allow § average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 














CONTRACT WORK WANTED 








Custom Grinding . . . Pelletizing: Polyethylene, 
Polypro ylene, “Polystyrene, other thermoplastic 
materials. Film and sheeting scrap, lumps, fila- 
ment waste, etc. Also air separation of sweepings 
other contaminated moldin wders, Equip- 
ment includes Sprout-Waldron etizer, Cumver- 
land Grinders, Air Table. Private RR_ siding. 
Plastics Reclaiming Core, Tomkins Tidewater 
Terminal, South Kearny, N.J. MItchell 3-4145. 








SPECIAL SERVICES 








Do you ever buy Chemicals quietly? We do, 
confidentially, for undisclosed customers, one 
pound or a carload, domestic and foreign. Contact 
Chemicals International, Inc., Suite 1102 Pru- 
dential Bldg., Houston 25, Texas, JAckson 4-4141. 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: 
BOX NO. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this Publication 
Send to Office nearest you. 
P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 








POSITIONS .VACANT 


The Consulting Engineer. “By reason of spe- 
cial training, wide experience and tested ability, 
coupled with professional integrity the consulting 
<a brings to his client detached engineering 
and economic advice that rises above local limita- 
tions and encompasses the availability of all mod- 
ern developments in the fields where he practices 
as an expert. His services, which do not replace 
but supplement and broaden. those of r ly 
employ personnel, are justified on the ground 
that he saves his client more than he costs him.” 











Industrial chemical sales ni [ 1 
areas by nationally known, old and leading chemi- 
cal specialties manufacturer, Representatives 
should have following am stationary engineers 
and maintenance men of industrial plants, institu- 
tions, and buildings. Generous commissions. Replp 
strictest confidence. P-5784, Chemical Week. 


s in several 





Chemical Salesman—B.A. or B.S. chemistry (1-2 

ears organic chemistry) career opportunity in 
ioe well established expanding company for 
men with experience in chemical sales, N.J., N.Y. 
& New England areas. Send complete resume, 
indicate salary requirements, lies confidential. 
Lucidol Division, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 25 
Main St., Belleville, N.J. 





European Chemical Co. has need for a consul- 
tant: Polyamide Molding Compounds. We demand 
process improvement new processes—application 
Know how etc. Contact: Havas Paris no. 320/598 
rue Vivienne 17 Paris. 








SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 








Sales Representatives Wanted. American Alkyd 
Industries’ expansion program a ier | three 
new plants in New Jersey, California and Illinois, 
requires top Sales Representatives to handle sales 
of complete line of synthetic resins to the trade 
sales and industrial paint manufacturers, We 
will also consider employing salesmen with 
definite followings in the industry who can prom- 
ise results, Please forward complete information 
regarding background and experience to American 
Alkyd Industries, Broad a 14th Streets, Carl- 
stadt, New Jersey. 








SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 








Manufacturers’ Agent, established compan 

calling on trade t 40 years in Eastern Pennsyl- 

vania, Southern New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 

land, is interested in additional chemical lines. 

ns game available. Reply RA-5903, Chemical 
eek, 





if you are a manufacturer seeking new or 
added sales outlets—or if you are a manufac- 
turer’s agent or chemicals distributor with the 
capacity, time and energy to take on additional 
lines—make your interests known in this column 
of Chemical’ Week. The right agent or jobber 
teamed up with the saleswise manufacturer makes 
the right combination for 
ahead. There’s profit for bot 
Wily Esplornent Opportunities, Chemical Wi 
rite ployment Opportunities, emi 
P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N.Y. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Wanted to buy small established chemical com- 
any—also interested in buying spin-off items. 
BO-5912, Chemical Week. 





French chemical company owning important 
plants in the center of France with expansion 
potentialties seeking agreements with American 
chemical company wishing implantation in Europe 
and able to bring franchises and technical aid 
with or without capital perticlgntion. Ref 
ys aris 


er to: 
romica—15, rue d'Argenteuil (ler). 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








60” dia. x 35 plate 1316 stainless bubble ca 
column, 42’ high, dished heads. Perry, 1415 
Sixth St. Phila 22, Pa. 





Bird 24” x 38” continuous centrifugal, T304 
stainless, conical bowl, w/spare new bowl, com- 
plete. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





600 gal. 1304 stainless reactor, 4’-6” x 5’, 
dished heads, coils, jacketed, agit. Berry, 1415 N. 
6th St., Phila, 22; Pa. 





Closeout of Corning and Jena _ borosilicate 
laboratory glassware, chemicals and equipment; 
beakers, flasks, graduates, stopcocks, ground 
joints, and equipment etc. Includes balances, 
centrifuges, vacuum pumps, ovens, furnaces, fil- 
terpaper, microscopes, etc. Savings 30-60%. Send 
for Catalog. Kern Laboratory Supply Co,, 2611 
Exposition Blvd., Los Angeles 18, California, 
TWX: LA 148. Republic 1-9346, 





Sweetiand #12 pressure-leaf filter, (72) Stain- 
~ — leaves. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 
» ra, 








WANTED/FOR SALE 








This Tracer Section can be used whenever you 
are looking for or offering Equipment, Plants, 
Supplies, Chemicals, Opportunities, Special Serv- 
ices. The rates are low—just call or write Classi- 
fied Advertising Division. Chemical Week, P.O. 
Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y., LOngacre 4-3000. 








CHEMICALS WANTED 








Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, 
Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments, Etc. emical Service Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAn- 
over 2-6970, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 
When there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates, (Others do not 
receive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even receiv! much less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future advertisements 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 
We can guarentee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized. Now won’t you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsuccessful appli- 
cants to them marked say, “Position filled, thank 

” If you don’t care to reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation between em- 
ployers and the men replying to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classi dvertising Division 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fellow.” 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 

Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 





EMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (thousands) 
All manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paper and allied products 

Rubber products 
Petroleum and coal products 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





Jen 





Latest Week 
124.6 
107.9 
47.55 
1,103 

13,956 
7,172 


Latest Month 
16,150 
6,845 
876 
560 
255 
223 





Preceding Week 
124.3 
107.2 
47.22 
Leo 

15,114 
7,139 


Preceding Month 


16,266 


Year Ago 
116.2 
112.6 
60.88 
2,707 

13,565 
7,067 


Year Ago 
16,168 
7,032 
860 
569 
274 
230 





Steel Production 


Feb Mar 


Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov 


Dec 


tons 


159 


125 


75 


50 


25 


Jan Feb Mar Apr 


May June July 


thovsond =» Copper Production 


Aug 





Dec 


AC ETATES ' 1 INH Amsnontern Acetate, crystal, purified. 


Exceptionally pure and uniform. Used in 
foam rubber and vinyl plastic, fabric dyeing, 
explosives and pharmaceuticals. 


Ca Calcium Acetate, powder, purified. Free-flowing, 
made from carefully selected raw materials for 

highest quality. Not to be confused with ordinary 

grey acetate of lime. Used in resins, metal resinates, 
pharmaceuticals, foods and calcium soaps. 


Cu Cupric Acetate, crystal; reagent and technical 
grades. Outstanding quality and highest purity. . . 


easy to handle. Reagent grade used in manufacture 
of synthetic fibers. Technical grade used in 
manufacture of dyes, coppered mirrors and 

aes ener are 
printed circuits. 


Pb Horne’s Dry Lead* (basic lead acetate) for 
clarification in sugar analysis. Saves time, increases 
accuracy and simplifies calculations. Officially 
adopted by Association of Agricultural Chemists 
and International Commission for Uniform Methods 
of Sugar Analysis. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


K Potassium Acetate, N.F. and technical grades. 
Used as a humectant in textiles and cigarette paper 
manufacture. Has various applications in the 
pharmaceutical industry. 


Look to B«A for highest-purity acetates 





Outstanding quality .. . highest purity ... assured uniformity .. . all are part of the “package” with BkA 
acetates—as with every Baker & Adamson product. Industry recognizes the extra care taken in 
production of these acetates, and volume demand has helped make B&A the nation’s leading supplier. 


For further information, technical data, or free samples write today on your company letterhead. 


llied 


BAKER & ADAMSON® taliliaeime CENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Fine Chemicals 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


ALG-532 





HERE'S ONE THAT WORKS ... 


every time—and for a long time 


You'll never break your back trying to turn this 
valve. The plug seals securely in a Teflon® sleeve. It 
won't stick or freeze—even after months in one posi- 
tion. It’s priced to replace ball valves, gate valves and 
lubricated plug valves wherever they are in use. 

Available in 44” through 6”, 150 and 300 psi, 
straightway and 3 way. Alloys include carbon steel, 
316 S.S., Durimet-20, Monel, Nickel, Chlorimet-2 
and Chlorimet-3. 

Write for your copy of Bulletin V/14. 


THE DURiIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, Ohio / Valves + Pumps ° Filters + Process Equipment 











